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ABSTPACT 

The author states his vievs on career education, 
gives a detailed definition of the career development concept, and 
offers various materials that may be of value to educators in 
understanding and translating this process into practical school 
applications. He further discusses the behavioral objectives needed 
to implement a career development program as a vehicle to teach 
certain subjects. The final portion considers all the elements needed 
for possible program organization. Two thirds of the document 
consists of 14 appendixes of materials relating to career education 
programs including: a teacher inservice program of vocational 
exploration (12 pages), a survey of employer attitudes toward 
work-oriented students in entry level jobs (17 pages), a community 
resource utilization program (18 pages), an environmental careers 
program (10 pages), a proposal for elementary integrated industrial 
arts (12 pages) , and aaterial about career related mathematics, 
geometry and communications programs (40 pages). (BP) 
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FOREWORD 



Those of you that have heard me speak of career development cert- 
ainly understand two things: (1) \ believe it holds the most viable 
approach to attacking the current crisis of relevance in our schools 
and ,(2) I feel strongly that it is wery teacher's responsibility to 
relate their subject to life and the real world each of their students 
must face eventually. It is not correct to say that careers involve 
,f all u of life after school but it is fair to say that it occupies ttje 
greatest share' and its relation! to identity, leisure, satisf actUdns£ 
etc., cannot be calculated. It is important to all of us and thereby 
offers a non-discriminating vehicle for education. "Career Develop- 
ment is the ongoing process of integration of self and society 
through work lasting one's entire life." 

It seems to me that there aro four logical phases in implementing 
a career development program into an educational complex such as a 
high school or an elementary school: 

1. \n phase one the need must be made clear to the 
■professional educators. The method here involves 
a speech and discussion of problems in education. 
Career development is defined and referred to as a 
viable alternative but no* explained in depth. The 
objective of phase one should be to get the educator to 
comment to himself and/or his friends "We really have V 
problems in education; perhaps we should explore this 
career development angle." 

2. Phase two involves an explanation of career development 
in some detail. This is done by a presentation and 
distribution of materials that will aid the teacher in 
understanding and implementing the concept. 

3. Phase three and four are interchangeable due to circum- 
stances. Phase three involves units with common interest 
(such as the discipline of English, social studies or 
math)gathering in a small group not to exceed ten.' 

This task group discusses ways to develop, implement, and 
utilize career development materials in their area. It is, 
after all, their expert area competence that will provide 
the best ideas for transfer and the most realistic 
curriculum changes. 



4. Phase four deals with "process. 11 It is recommended that 
all parts of this educational complex (pod involving elem- 
entary, junior high, and senior high, individual school 
or school system) gather in small groups of mixed respon- 
sibility to discuss a program. This "process" element is 
vital as career development is, by definition, alive and 
changing and directly related to the individual. It has 
human concerns And it depends on all things human as well 
JlZ the changing society. For these reasons a plan or 
program or series of events, must be decided upon with 
all factions and elements having inputs. People support 
what they help create. In this instance it is the pro- 
gram that holds together what all the individual units 
are doing and gives it definition under one title: 
Career Development Program. 

The following materials will be divided according to these four 
phases. ) 
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PHASE I 
THE PROBLEM 



PHASE I 



AN INTRODUCTION ~ AFFAIRS OF THE HEAD, HEART, AND HANDS ■ 

The /schools at this time concern themselves with affairs of the head (cognitive) 
to create and support the cult of "more education equals a better person." The 
reafeons for this are evident in the make-up of teachers. They are products of 
a typical middle class society that has enabled them to achieve whatever success 
and status they enjoy through education, with emphasis on the cognitive domains. 
In their love for students, they use an inappropriate delivery system for their 
content, one based on theit own one route to success: college. We have not 
considered the whole child — he has a heart and hands, yet the alternatives he 
has been exposed to through various content areas primarily emphasize the head. 

It is the writer's firmest conviction that the individual human person is the 
most important element in the educational system. He should be able to have ex- 
posure and experience in affairs of the head (cognitive) $ the heart (affective), 
and the hands (psychomotor) in relation to the content teachers present if he is 
to become who he really is . As teachers are culture-bound, so are the students, 
for the cycle reinforces itself. If a student is going to be allowed to become 
who he can be, he must be allowed to balance his needs against feedback arranged 
for by teachers in the three areas, listed above. 

As long as teachers continue the cycle of judging students on the narrow band of 
academic capacities (head), the students will continue to use these judgments to 
generalize about themselves. We discriminate against these students by not allow- 
ing equal weight in the curriculum to the heart's and hands f ' involvements. Our cur 
riculum discriminates against the 80 percent that never will hav^ college degrees 
(because of its academic emphasis) but also presupposes that the 20 percent who 
do profit (because of academic ability) should go on with emphasis on the cog- 
nitive domain. This means that .since our schools do not allow for psychomotor 
and affective domains to the exteri; they do cognitive, we discriminate against 
those 20 percent as well. In effect we are programing for failure. 

Career education concept can help to equalize this process, for its basis for be- 
ing is relating content of school to real situations and real people in the real 
world of work. This use of reality forces a balance of all three factors above. 

As a factor of the involvement of career information and the subject content, 
the student will learn through career education activities that it is not always 
a pretty world. This is the fairest (although unpleasant) way to base curriculum 
in our schools. If reality is to be changed for the better, it must first be 
recognized and dealt with by the whole child through school activities. '» 

If thsre can be a model strong enough to equalize the emphasis of all factors 
on self-development (career development process)^ we have the opportunity to 
affect our economy as people become who they decide they must. We may then be 
able to rearrange the status structure that now exists in our country, f or if 
teachers can rise above who they are (products of a system that rewarded the head) 
and fairly allow heart and hands to be equal determinants iti decision-making in 
self development, we could not only say, but mean, ,f all work has dignity." 



Once we realize work (broad career) includes what we are paid for plus the psy- 
chologically rewarding endeavor that together tell society who we are, we can 
worry less about "working to his capacity 11 in terms of academic endeavor and 
allow students to develop in balancing the affairs of the head, heart, and hands. 
It is the teacher's job to arrange for this to happen in relation to his or her 
content area. 

The middle class value system that dictates that the harder you work, the better 
person you are, has driven us to "mine" the human resource of our country through 
our schools where cognitive concerns are emphasized. If the writer knew one 
certain person could discover the cure for cancer, the position would remain the 
same: he should be aware of his cognitive ability but also his affective and 
psychomotor capacities must be allowed for, and if he has had an opportunity to 
analyze and explore himself and the various subject contents through school in 
this relationship, it would be his choice. If he chose farming or truckdriving, 
he must be allowed to do this for he is the person living his life and the writer 
cannot play God and state as an absolute that cancer should be cured. The writer 
can absolutely state that the humanistic attitude of all cognitive, affective, 
and psychomotor alternatives should be explored and the freedom to choose from a 
cluster of related activities is the right of each person. We must strive to make 
it as culture-free as possible, for that very fact may be a self «-fulfilling proph- 
esy, and society may evolve to allowing people to become who they most want,, 
should, can, and will become. 

Career education offers important concepts to further the non-discriminating 
process in our schools just mentioned. It serves as a humanizing vehicle to help 
content make the jump to phe real world (only humans have careers) to give it a 
frame of reference students can better project into and therefore understand. It 
offers a clustering idea where careers (also people, things, and ideas, as this I 
concept is an effective teaching tool geared to allowance of non-discriminating I 
exploration of content by students) are represented around some component so a 
student may explore and relate to them with his heart and his hands and (but not 
only) his head. 

Implications in career education allow for no more failure in our schools. With 
the range and inter-relationship of the three factors above offered in fair con- 
text, the alternatives for success are increased infinitely. All students may 
prepare for a future that considers the relative weight of each in his particular 
situation. It is the educator's job to present content in honest relationship' to 
affairs of the head, heart, and hands and allow students to explore career op- 
portunities in clusters (so alternatives are available allowing for economic and 
^personal situations) that will insure success as productive humans in an in- 
creasingly accepting society of people who base goodness on self-fulfillment as 
the ultimate goal of humanity. 

As was well stated in a recent film viewed by the writer: "If man does not achieve 
and serve, he is nothing. We have educated many but prepared few. 11 



LOSERS ARE ESSENTIAL TO SUCCESS OF WINNERS 

Most educators will acknowledge that grading is an unpleasant experience for the 
majority of their students; since many will do poorer than expected, we build in 
failure as a necessary opposite of success. The normal curve still forms the basis 
for grading and it continues to discriminate against those without academic- ability 



Teachers arc product s of a system that has rewarded what they could understand 
cognitively. Teachers value academic endeavor, for it has provided them with the 
status they enjoy. Schools reflect teacher values and, consequently, devices for 
grading include those biases and must be considered. 

The argument has been made that school must have failure to help students learn of 
their individual differences. They will fail in life and should experience it in 
school so they may adjust to this situation. It is fair to say that failure is a 
fact of life, but what is crucial to teachers is to prepare children to deal with 
that failure. It seems reasonable to build on positive strengths in anticipation 
of the tests in real life as opposed to identification of inadequacy in one. domain: 
the one that deals with skills in a classroom. Teachers are guilty of judging 
goodness on what they understand goodness to be ami that is culture-bound to who 
they are: college graduate teachers. Schools do not realistically reflect society, 
so to generalize what happens in society by school experiences is generally superflu- 
ous. It is difficult to visualize a person who would seek out and enjoy endeavors 
'that will produce failure and yet teachers arrange for students to experience it in 
school. Children are held captive by law while educators define success in terms of 
things they (teachers) understand and they (teachers) can achieve. Goodness is 
judged on a narrow band of academic skills and children generalize on who they 
are and on their self esteem by the school's criteria. 

Classer and others advocate a success-oriented education building on st M dents f 
strengths, llavighurst, Mackley, Bruner, Mead, and many others advocate use of the 
community since real tests on curriculum content take place there. Combining 



these philosophies, when failure 
provided by teachers using a rea 



does happen, there will' be positive alternatives 
ity-based curriculum. The fundamental worth of ■ 
individuals and their difference's are retained with this approach and, hopefully, 
failure will not become generalized as a way of life. 



While this direction is positive, a more definitive basis for the evaluation of 
human worth must be explored. If schools are to implement programs built around 
the stated philosophy, teachers must deal with the question of evaluation. While 
some feel real experiences in some cases justifies their doing, this attitude is not 
universal. The value system we operate upon seems to demand comparisons. It seems 
necessary to expand the domains we base judgments upon if opportunities for 
successful experiences are to be expanded. 

The question is how do teachers allow children positive experience in growing and 
learning and yet let them learn about ind ividual differences? A partial answer 
involves a change in the value system: value things people <Jo and ways people feel 
as well as their thinking process. Educators should broaden the base they make 
judgments upon to allow for varying degrees of competence in feeling, doing, and 
thinking so children niay deal with lack of ability in any one domain with compen- 
sating success in another. In this scheme of things, the opportunity for success 
is infinitely enlarged ,\ Lor the combinations that S° to mak« up "different competencies 
people use in life are endless. It is not unreasonable that beinp. weak in two or 
even all three could be positive in the sense that all types. of people get along by 
certain balances of these characteristics, depending on their needs and society's 

demands. By using this approach, individual differences are allowed without the 
stigma of failure in one domain. People think, do, and feel to work through 
their live*. All these feictors contribute to any person's definition of success 
or happ i ness . 
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Educators could structure curriculum and content to explore and offer related 
experiences in doing and feeling as well as thinking. This has been a difficult 
task due in part to the difficulty in grading these things. However, schools are 
not living in the past but in a dynamic, dehumanizing, m^ch ine /electronic age. 
Educators must do things that involve human beings in a real world, for the worth 
of "content" eventually must stand the test of "life" skills which involve 
activities outside of school. Humans do things, feel things, and think things 
usually in such mixed amounts it would be difficult to define &ny "most" important 
domain at any given time. 

Career education offers a dynamic tool which may offer the teachers some alternatives. 
Career education is a series of processes (closely related to human development) 
that link real people in the real world of work (that includes all levels and all 
competencies) with school subjects to offer a reality base to test and reflect content 
in human terms. Man must work and he does! He is paid money for some of his endeav- 
ors while others he does for psychological reward. To study man and his purpose, 
school subjects must deal with man in his environment. Career education concept 
offers a vehicle to do just this. 



THE POOR SCHOLAR'S SOLILOQUY 

No, I'm not very good in school. This is my second year in the seventh grade, 
and I'm bigger and taller than the other kids. They like me all right, though, 
even if I don't say much in the classroom, because I can tell them how to do a 
lot of things. They tag me around and that sort of makes up for what goes on 
in school. 

I don't know why the teachers don't like me. They never have very much. Seems 
like they don't think you know anything unless they can name the book it comes 
out of. I've got a lot of books in my room at home books like Popular Science, 
Mechanical Encyclopedia, and the Sears' and Wards' catalogs but I don't very 
often just sit down and reac them through like they make me do in school. I use 
my books when I want to find something out, like whenever Mom buys anything second- 
hand I look it up in the Sears' or Wards' first and tell her if she's getting stung 
or not. I can\use the index in a hurry. 

In school, though, we've got to learn whatever is in the book and I just can't 
memorize the stuff. Last year I stayed after school every night for two weeks 
trying to learn the name of the Presidents, Of course I know some of them like 
Washington and Jefferson and Lincoln, but there must have been thirty altogether, 
and I never did get them straight. 

I'm not too sorry though, because the kids who learned the Presidents had to turn 
right around and learn the vice-presidents. I am taking the seventh grade over, 
but our teacher this year isn't so interested in the names of the Presidents. 
She has us trying to learn the names of all the great American inventors. 

I guess I just can't remember names in history. Anyway, this year I've been 
trying to learn about trucks because my uncle owns three and he says I can drive 
one when I'm sixteen. I already know the horse power and nur.ber of forward and 
backward speeds of 36 American trucks, some of them Diesels, cind I can spot each 
make a long way off. It's funny how the Diesel works. I started to tell my teacher 
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about It last Wednesday in science class when the pump we were using to make a vacuum 
in a bell jar got hoi, but she didn't see what a Diesel engine had to do with our 
experiment on air pressure so I just kept still. The kids seemed interested though. 
I took four of them around to my uncle's garage after school and we saw the mechanic, 
Gus, tear a big Diesel truck down. Boy, does he know his stuff. 1 

I'm not? very good in geography either.. They call it economic geography this- year. 
We've been studying the imports and exports e-f— Chile all week, but I couldn't tell 
you what they are. Maybe the reason is I had to miss school yesterday because my 
uncle took me and his trailer truck down state abotit 200 miles, and we brought 
almost 10 tons of .stock to the Chicago market. 

He had told me where we were going, and I had to figure out the highway' to take 
and also the mileage. He didn't do anything but drive and turn where I told him to 
Was that fun.' I sat with a map . in my lap and told him to turn south, or southeast , 
or some otfyer direction. We made seven stops and drove over 500 miles round trip. 
I'm figuring now what his oil cost and also the N wear and^ tear on the truck he 
called it depreciation — so we'll know how much we made, 
I even write out all the bills and send letters to the farmers about what 
their pigs and beef cattle brought at the stockyards. I only made three 
mistakes i in 17 letters last time, my Aunt said — all. commas. She'd been 
through Wigh school and reads them over. I wish I could write school themes that 
way. The last one I had- to write was on "What a Daffodil Thinks of Spring," and 
I couldn't get going, ~ 

I don't do very well in school in arithmetic either seems I just can't keep 
my mind on the problems. We had one the other 'day like this: 

If a 57-foot telephone pole falls across a cement 
highway so that 17 3/6 feet extends from one side 
and 14 9/17 feet from the other, how wide is the 
highway? 

That seemed to me like an awfully silly way to get the width of a highway.. I 
didn't even try to answer it because it didn't say whethar the pole had fallen 
straight across or not. 

liven in shop I don't get good grades. All of us kids made a broom holder and a 
book-end this term, and mine were sloppy. I just couldn't get interested. Mom 
doesn't use a broom anymore with her new vacuum cleaner, and all our books are 
in a bookcase with glass doors in the parlor. Anyway, I wanted to make an end 
gate lor my Uncle's trailer, but the shop teacher said that \ieant using metal and 
wood both, and I'd have to learn st-o work with wood first. I didn't see why, but 1^ 
kept still end made a tie rack at school and the tail gate after school at my 
Uncle's garage. He said I saved him ten dollars. 

Civics is hard for me, too. I've been staying after school trying to learn the 
"Articles of Con f ederat ion" for almost a week because the teacher said we couldn't 
bo good citizens unless we did. I really tried because I want to be a good citizen. 
I did hate to stay after school, though, because a bunch of us boys from the south 
end cf town have been cleaning up the old lot across from Taylor's Machine Shop to 
make a playground out of it for the -little kids from the Methodist home. I made the 
jungln gym from old pipe, and guys made me Grand Mogul to keep the playground going. 
We raised enough money collecting scrap this month to build a wire fence clear 
around the lot. 

Dad says I can quit school when I am fifteen, and I am sort of anxious to because 
there are a lot of things I want to learn how to do, and as my uncle says, I'm not 
getting any younger. 

5 / 



SUCCESS ORIENTED EDUCATION 



Questions one might ask: 

1. What is success? 

2. How' can we plan for success? 

3. What will have to change to account for success education? 

■ 4. How do we go about that change? 

1. What is success ? 

In school or out, success is satisfying achievement. It is the gaining of 
one's aim. It is the feeling of accomplishment and even pride that goes 

■ with being able to do the task* Conversely, failure is the inability to 
do the aimed for or assigned task. WhMi is the best motivator? Which 
will help students gain positive self image? Failure may have its learning 
value, but only when coupled with success. The questions Here involve the 
definition of success and its use. 

We talk a lot about motivation in education. What wc mean translated is: 
educational motivation refers to ways we can get kids to 'accept our values 
and strive for success' in things wfc deem important (we may call them life 
skills or content and we assume they are necessary for satisfaction in life). 
We define this (content) through <~ur perspective afti-tye structure the learn- 
ing situation so that some achieve (success) and others fail. The basis for 
success or failure in school usually depends on competency in one domain: 
cognitive,. This just happens to be the area of competency in which we as 
teachers" have achieved. 

The point is not that the content is necessarily at fault but that the 
method we employ to teach that content is questioned. In fact, we are actually 
unable to find out if the content is lacking or not because of the method. 

The methods we use are inextricable from the values we as teachers hold and 
reflect that view of reality. We also make judgements on amount of content 
gained without varying the method (in the sense that all or almost all 
approaches reward a cognitive form) and thereby condemn to failure a group of 
students without academic skill. We also condemn the ft successf ul ft students 
to the narrow concept of success we have defined. Can we alter our approach 
(method) to broaden the base of exposure to content to include teaching of that 
content through doing (psycho-motor ) and feeling (affective) asi well as 
thinking (cognitive)? It is suggested we make judgements more reasonably on 
the students 1 gaining of content when we have allowed success through different 
competency strengths. Our goal as teachers must be to do our best to have 
all students learn the content 'we offer (be successful). Exploration of the 
valuing of doing and feeling as ,well as thinking allows potential success for 
every student for we alj. use these three domains in day-to-day activities. 
Usually we use them in such mixed amounts, it would be difficult to identify 
any most important one for a given (out-of-school) activity. 
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!. How can we plan lor success ? (J 

We must get our, best planners going exploring ways to change teachers to K 
understand anc 1 valiu^ other value systems (this is not to say "accept 11 but V 
to value). This is not an easy task. It is difficult, for teachers work 
in an environment that continually reinforces what the credentials they 
hold say is worthwhile and good. They have (because of an accident of 
heredity and environment) been rewarded with whatever rank of status they 
enjoy by attainment of cognitive credentials and feel no pressure to alter 
that value for others by the very nature of their endeavor: teaching others ** 
The inherent idea in the above is simply that the teacher knows the best/ answer, 
the right way, and the true course, etc., etc., etc. What a barren place 
to look for self-initiated change! Where is the incentive? 

If we are to create an environment for change, we must alter our ideas about 
the ; school being the seat of all learning. If we talk about life skills, we 
must be willing to get in touch with life in the community and do some test- 
ing there. A reasonable question to ask any teacher might be: Is what you 
are teaching ever going to be of any value to your students ? The trouble 
simply is that we have no riodel to get in touch with reality on an objective 
regular basis and we answer the above question ourselves in light of how 
we interpret that reality. If educators are unwilling to test out what they 
teach, how will we ever achieve a change in what they teach? The very ego 
strength of the educator tends to work against change. Even a more important 
questions might be: Who else has formally taken the responsibility for the 
giving out of life skill stuff but teachers? It would seem that we must 
broaden our definition of life to a reality-based model that will give us 

feedback $nd, therefore, allow for corrective change. 

i ' 

The model 

The model or models that allow for: change can be based upon a few basic 
elements: (1) The teacher personally will be involved in the process. The 
teacher will have an opportunity to, reality test his/her value system, relate 
to others, and be given time and opportunity to discuss with peers and decide 
on alternate applications of the philosophy stated above on success. The 
teacher must be trusted for appropriate resultant action as he is closest to 
the problem and has the most alternatives for change in his area. He must 
be given adequate in-s^Tvige on the concept of success and possible models , 
but then be allowed^ime topT^ti^wrjJ^ and implement on his own. In this 1 
way we plan for frfie success of the changes . We do this by incorporating the 
management theare: people support what they help create. It seems reasonable, 
then, that yk must somehqto get the organization to accept and help change to 
come about/and not try t6 block it. With teachers trying out their own 
approaches to solutions of the problems and art organization dedicated to helping 
change, griowth will take place. By this procedure the ideas for change by the 
teacher willl have a chance to be tried honestly. 

(2) The communTty^ will be involved in this model for it is there where the 
action is. It is in the community where all workers work and people define 
success in many different ways. It is in the community where people put different 

*NOTE: Obviously many teachers do not fit this definition as they have worried 
about similar concerns as the author has and have grown to value many interpretations 
of reality. This broadside is not meant for them. / 
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degrees of value on the doing, feeling, and thinking of life. It is in 
the community where we as teachers can learn alternate definitions of 
success. In this same community we will be testing content humanly after 
we have used the community to learn alternatives to try out methods for success 
education. 

We can plan on things not being the same. We can plan on resistance to 
change and we can plan on failure. It [can be healthy feedback to fail if_ 
we can be reinforced that it isn't generalized failure and we can try 
other alternatives. Again that, is a function of the organization and what 
it will allow. 

(3) The main change to v plan for is human involvement and recognition of 
varying human worth. Human involvement should be planned for both in the 
demonstration of content (the teaching) and in the evaluation of the same. 

3, What will have to change to account for success education ? 

The three elements mentioned above will have to change: (1) Hopefully . 
teachers will change in a self-actualizing environment; (2) The school as a 
concept will change as the community t in effect becomes the classroom; and 
(3) The direction, method, and content will change as we incorporate humans 
at all levels with all competencies to both help us humanize content in the 
teaching and check it humanly for its worth to our students. 

Content example 

Examples are sometimes of value in clarification of a concept. Let us think 
of the content in a biology course as "wind" and a normal class with the full 
range of capacity as the subjects. The teacher's objectives are to have each 
student learn about the wind and how it helps us, hurts us, and otherwise 
affects our lives. 

Let us concentrate on activities in relation to the teacher's objectives and 
see if we can uncover something that all the kids (at one point or another) 
could identify with and have success in. 

1. Instead of buying a wind machine or tester, why not have students build 
one. 

2. Observation of cloud patterns, blowing snow^ or dust storms, etc., is 
a possible activity. 

3. Pictures, drawn or taken, can help make points. 

4. Interviews with doctors or allergy sufferers is an effective task 

for students. * 

5. Taking field trips to the weather service and interviewing a guest with 
interest or a job *n the area are possible alternatives. (There are many 
doing, thinking, feeding tasks students can do related to these two 
activities). 

6. Effectiveness of different clothing in relation to wind chill may be 
^ researched by watching TV or observations on a street corner. 
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7. Building design, hair styles, automobiles, crops, etc, are all 
areas to explore. Every area has people associated with it and 
' every person in the area does things, feels things, and thinks 
things. To get in touch with these people we may use the world of 
work as an index or vehicle. 

Just think of the things people do that relate to the wind . 

We really haven't discussed the school books and references yet, but they 
have their place/With the rest and should be explored. A creative teacher can 
build in success to every student's experience studying the wind and make it 
a rewarding experience by various means of communicating and demonstrating 
the content sought through affective, cognitive, and psycho-motor exploration 
of student capacity . Students are also happier when they are doing things 
they can succeed at. It remains the teacher's job to pull all these endeavors 
together and let fellow students benefit from individual strengths (heretofore 
unrecognized or unappreciated) . 

4. How do we go about that change ? 

Human beings, providing they represent all levels, will change us if we will 
allow ourselves to get. in touch with them. Career education uses the world 
of work as a network of titles that in reality define life style and various 
sets of values people hold. Careers or endeavors (if you prefer) demand 
combinations of competencies in doing, feeling, and thinking. The status 
and money reward people gain in reality do not define any one of these domains 
as most important to their success all the time. For that matter, money and 
status are not everyone's "success 11 symbols. Career education offers us 
a non-discriminating vehicle to get in touch with all these different people 
with different competencies and different successes and gives us feedback 
on the worth of our content. Career education is a vehicle to a greater task , 
however, and that is the job of allowing for exploration of all endeavors re- 
lating to all competencies as potential success getters . We all do things 
and gain identity through these activities. Some of our doings we get paid for, 
others we do for psychological reward, still others are a combination of both. 
What is important seems to be that identity (and self-contept) rests with 
these doings. We drop failures but we repeat and add to successful doings. 
They eventually dictate a life style unique to each of us. This concept is 
key to educational motivation. 

Summary Ni 

Can we as educators build models to allow success to all oUr students through 
teaching of our content? We must begin at once to test an A try the valuing of 
all domains as process tools to help us teach our subjectV, for in so doing we ^ ! 

will be in a position to reward all our students with success as they interpret our "j 
content through their particular strength. ■ ' < 

/ 

/ 

/ 
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THE PROBLEM 



,The following article is a brief overview of some of the background that 
supports career development concept as a mission of our schools. Vocational 
education is a misleading term and causes confusion in discussion with 
parents, students, and educators. The following paper outlines reasons 
for change — in understanding, communication, and cooperation in our insti- 
tutions, as it relates to students needs. A speech normally provides this 
phase to the educator; however, in the interest of making this package of 
materials complete "The Problem" is included here in written form. 

CAREER DEVELOPMENT 

Problem 1 

Educators in the elementary and secondary schools do not accept the concept 
of career development as being a worthy mission of the school to the degree 
that they do human development (general education). 

Problem 2 

As a ramification of problem one there are positive signs of a dual 
school system evolving in our society. This movement (situation) 
discriminates against a large segment of students, is economically 
untenable, and is grossly inefficient in expediting the educational 
process. 

"We can no longer tolerate an educational system (1) that ignores the 
world of work, (2) where occupational studies are considered inferior* 
to general studies, and (3) where youngsters in vocational tracks do 
not receive the training necessary for entry into college and those in 
college preparatory tracks are denied a vocational experience which re- 
lates their learning to reality." (Feldman, 1:4-5) 

Vocational Education legislation points the direction toward solution of 
this crisis: "The purpose of the Vocational Education Act (1968 amend- 
ment to the 1963 Vocational Education Act) is to begin the reconciliation 
between the work world and the school and between the academic and voca- 
tional curricula." (Pucinski, 2:6) 

From the notes and working papers of the 90th Congress come recommendations 
that bear directly on the problem of dual schools. 

Vocational education, like general education, is a responsibility 
of the total school and cannot be limited to a single discipline . 
or department . Each area must contribute its specialty to the 
ongoing career development of the student. 

,/ 

While administrative responsibility for vocaLional education may 
be centrally directed, it is the responsibility of the administra- 
tion to encourage, and to include, all elements of the school to § 
contribute to the vocational commitment. 
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Vocational education programs can be developed which serve as ^ 
"non-blocking" career leaders, and they can ^be planned to be s 
consonant with the goals of both general and vocational func- 
tions of education • 

This will require vocational planning which articulates between 
the levels of education and provides maximum opportunity for the 
student to attain his desired and optimum development. Through 
such articulation, the transition of the student to the next 
educational level or to work will be more efficient and effec- 
- tive. (3:368-369) 

Congress challenged the educational establishment several years ago during 
the Kennedy administration by establishing many agencies to educate those 
whom the schools had rejected. Private industry teaching these students 
skills has cost the taxpayer millions and millions ^of dollars. At the 
present time the government invests four dollars in remedial manpower 
programs for each one dollar it invests in/ preventive educational voca- 
tional programs. (4:2-3) The expected outcome could have been that 
schools would stop discriminating against all those individuals who did 
not aspire to or qualify for college (about 80%). It did not work that 
way and education has evolved even further toward dual schools. This, 
in effect, means that educators are treating people unnaturally, assum- 
v ing they can be either college bound or nothing. The millions of dollars 
being spent by private business, picking up where professional educators 
left off, continues. It is gaining public acceptance. This situation 
exists in a country where the federal government invests fourteen dollars 
in the Nation's universities for every one dollar it invest iti the Nation's 
vocational programs. This situation exists in a country where sixty percent 
of its young people make the transition to the world of work with no educa- 
tion beyond high school. This situation exists in a country where by the 
1980 f s it will still be true that fewer than twenty percent of our job 
opportunities will require a four year college degree. (4:1-3) The National 
Advisory Council on Vocational Education in its annual report dated July 15, 
1969 makes the following recommendation to Robert H. Finch, Secretary, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare: M We recommend that the 
federal government immediately exercise its leadership and allocate more 
of its funds/*tr«i^cu£e our country of our national sin of intellectual 
snobbery (4:1) 

Many approaches to solving the problem are being attempted by politicians 
and educators. Some so-called "solutions 11 are contributing to the problem 
while others are a simple expression of frustration. Few are constructive 
to solution in and by themselves. 

The symptoms of education's problem show up all around us. Any counselor 
can give the admission requirements to Harvard but not one in a hundred 
knows the apprenticeship requirements in Minnesota. The high drop-out 
rate in schools is tolerated. Tune out rate is very high but the students 
are blamed and not the relevance of the curriculum to reality. The 
curriculum in District 281 is highly academic and college orientated, 
yet here are the results of our follow-up studies: 

1. 80% of seniors express intention of going on to 
higher education 
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2. 50% (average) start a college 

3. 25% are left after one year 

4. 20% + eventually receive baccalaureate degrees (5) 

It is a constant struggle for relevance of . curriculum* to student needs 
within the schools. The results are as shown above. District 281 is a 
typical sjctiool establishment. There is discrimination against students 
who do riot aspire to college as a function of the intellectual environ- 
ment ^nd our teachers set toward that means of "success." Of course, it 
also impedes progress toward educational relevance when teachers belong 
to the only profession the writer knows of that has no check on either 
the process or\ the products of its labors. They (teachers) are too 
quickly forgiven for being victims of a striving njiddle class set of 
values that wa$ profitable for them but renders them sterile in .dealing • 
with students of unlike background. Most teachers strive ^or profession- 
alism, and rather than criticize their behavior we should join in teaching 
teachers how to reach the goals listed in the typical comprehensive 
philosophy of education for a local district* District 281 1 s philosophy 
of education: \ 

It is the fundamental belief of the faculty of Independent \ 
School District 281 that education in a democratic society 
should provide an environment in the public schools which will 
enable the pupils to acquire information, skills, and knowledge; 
worthy ideals and attitudes; and appreciations and understandings 
conducive to successful and fruitful living in a changing world. 
Inherent in this concept of education is the provision for self- 
realization according to individual needs, interests, and abilities. 

The school as an institution of our social order is organized to 
promote and perpetuate the fundamental aims, purposes , principles 
and objectives of our democratic society. It is the function of 
the public school in a democratic society to take the children* 
of all the people at the level at which they are and develop 
their abilities to the greatest, extent through all school 
activities. (6:3) 

The question that faces each school district at this time is: do they 
really want a comprehensive high school opportunity for their students, or 
put in another way, will they make gopd the promises they make' in the 
statement of philosophy for their district? In order to fulfill the 
promise teachers must learn the value <Df the career development concept 
as a vehicle to that end. \ 

Many things should be considered in arranging for educational opportunities 
for students in a local district. The status of a student if he chooses. to 
*be so isolated as to leave the school for education elsewhere is a very 
important consideration, not only among peers, but with professional staff 
as Wiell. Regarding this we must constantly be reminded of current research 
in order to keep our direction relevant to student need. Governor LeVander 
in a speech to the Fourth Vocational Governor's Conference, told of immed- 
iate needs in education as projected into post-high school educational 
considerations. He said our country can support about 20 percent of today 1 
high school graduates as college graduates but needs 25 to 30 percent of 
today's graduates involved in post-high technical and vocational education. 
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(7:4) That still leaves 50 percent (in line with District 281 follow-up 
studies) who will have to shift for themselves on the education provided 
for them in our "comprehensive" high school. Governor LeVander urged the 
college presidents to look at the statistics and suggested that the 
"college mania" has gone too far when approximately 80% of our high schools 
reflect college preparatory courses when approximately 40% of our 18-year- 
ol^s go on to college and about half of those graduate, (8:3) 

When educators build the new curriculum, they must think in terms of needs 
built on a system that considers factors related to the population, man- 
power, maturation, exploration, establishment of career, and growing old. 
In short, a system that makes all of us account for what we plan on doing 
by using clearly stated behavioral objectives and forcing educators to 
compare results with a criterion that has relevance in the real world. 
Professionals in education are not "mining" resources in the form of man- 
power for the country. Supply and demand factors of our economy along 
with change are the greatest determiners to a young person's future. 
We must allow freedom of choice of career by teaching fundamental trans- 
ferable concepts and insuring that choice by the freedom of flexible 
educational preparation. 

To do this we must examine the mission of the school We must somehow 
get teachers to accept the fact that empirical evidence does not support 
the need for the amount of college orientation our curriculum has. We 
must do everything in our power to rally the teaching talent of the schools 
behind systems like the one described above. We must have faith that honest 
evaluation of needs will give vocational education the appropriate amount 
of influence in the comprehensive high school curriculum. We in vocational 
education must not build empires of our new strength. We need to consider 
the ramifications of empire building in light of the consequences to future 
generations who need educating. 

It is the writer's firm conviction that we must do all we can to prevent a 
dual school system and that we now possess the resources and tools to 
accomplish the task of having career development considered a responsibility 
of each teacher in the school. The task is getting vocational education 
into the mainstream of education. This should go a long way toward pre- 
venting the expansion, of dual schools. 

If we are to be a comprehensive high school then educators must get busy . 
on changing our direction from two armed camps (academic vs. vocational) 
to coordination, cooperation, and the acceptance of responsibility for the 
needs of students by a ll teachers. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Ten critical areas of career education are explored in the following 
pages. These summaries are intended to be used as a discussion base 
for various groups interested in the concept and its implementation. 
The questions related to each area are: What is the desirability, 
practical probability, and practical limitations of each? 

1. The concept of the awareness of self through work. 

2. ' The concept of career orientation for all students. 

3. The idea of career exploration as a part of the school program 
in career education. 

4.. The idea that one's career has^ importance to the individual and 
society is manifest in a variety of ways . 

5. The idea of career preparation includes some basic cognitive, affective 
and psychomotor skills desirable for all adults and. specific skills 
necessary to satisfy the requirements of specific careers. 

6. The idea that career education allows a different grading philosop 
in our schools . 

7. The concept that a teacher test the content he/she is teaching in a 
reality situation with human beings to determine its worth and value. 

8. The concept that career education splits minority population support. 
Low socio-economic minority see the changed valuing of reality-based 
competency (including doings and feelings as well as school-related 
thinking for "success") as their chance to succeed. Highly educated 
"arrived" minority suspect that career education is just renaming all 
the rotten jobs to create the illusion of a better deal Ifor minorities 
while at the same time keeping them down. 

9. The interpretation of the concept by spokesmen range from content-based 
philosophy (career education is teaching about the world of work) to 
process-based philosophy (career education offers a human reality-based 
identity endeavor to test out and reflect the worth and value of school 
content)*. 

10. the idea that a mature career decision is the goal of career education. 



Cliff E. Helling Donald Johansen 

Director of Vocational Education Director Of Career Education Projects 
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WHAT ARE THE DESIRABILITY, PRACTICAL PROBABILITY, AND PRACTICAL 
LIMITATIONS OF: 

1. The concept of the awareness of self through work. 

Basic Idea , It has been suggested that a person finds himself in his 
work, he recognizes others through their work, and he seeks relevance 
for his life through his work or he becomes dissatisfied. The concept 
is not new — the idea that a person reveals himself through what he does 
rather than what he says is ancient. 

Assumptions 

1. It is a fairly well accepted idea that a person becomes what* he 
desires to be. Self image determines behavior. Students are in- 
fluenced in their self image by what they believe others see them 
as being or becoming. 

2. We all tend to categorize and generalize from our own experience. 
If the only time we see a service worker is with dirty hands and 
disagreeable menial tasks, we may easily generalize that another 
worker in a similar career is a dirty, disagreeable menial person. 

3. Our attitudes are influenced by personal experience. Achievement 
can result in personal pride and the lack of achievement can cause 

one to view himself as a failure. Experiences can be managed to program 
achievement and success. 

Problems 

1. There is an unconscious attitude that equates play and fun on one 
end of a continuum and work and drudgery on the other. It is easy to 
reinforce this by exhorting children to "stop playing and get to work. 11 

2. Most teachers have had little or no personal experience with positive 
accomplishment and achievement associated with physical types of work. 
Academic achievement has been associated with a counterpart for work. 
Pupils have been led to believe that if they do not apply themselves 
to academic pursuits they will probably have to "work for a living." 

3. Homes, neighborhoods, schools, and entertainment places (where most 
kids spend the majority of their time) usually do not include people 
on the job working as they recognize it. Fathers and others "go some- 
where" to do something called work. 

4. The school, the school room, and the curriculum have not been designed 
to include work or workers. Any kid's connection to workers has to 
be applied. 

If the concept is feasible, think of ways it can best be achieved in the 
classroom. (What major obstacles must be overcome?) 

WHAT ARE THE DESIRABILITY, PRACTICAL PROBABILITY, AND PRACTICAL 
LIMITATIONS OF: 

2. The concept of career orientation for all students. 



Basic Idea . There are some facts or information about careers which 
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necessary to know if one is to make sound decisions concerning them. This 
may be called the body of content cohcerning career education. Orientation 
is introduction and background type information useful for preliminary 
discussions and decisions. Orientation concerns the nature of clusters 
or relationships of careers because of some common element such as things, 
ideas, and people. It also stressed interrelatedness and interdependencies in 
a nondiscriminatory manner. 

Assumptions 

1. Career education is important to everyone because everyone has or 
will have a career. 

2. Everyone has a right to choose his own career according to his own 
interests, abilities, and motivation. 

3. A person's career selection should be based on a realistic conception 
of all aspects of that career. 

Problems 

1. The task of presenting all aspects of 35,000 D.O.T. jobs is unreal. 

2. Isn't the selection of jobs for a career a personal matter involving 
families and parents, not for a school to force early selection? 

3. A choice made by an impressionistic teenager will reflect youthful 
attraction -to glamour and not to solid businesslike needs of a family 
man . 

4. Most teachers do not have backgrounds to provide information about 
careers for their students. 

5. Isn't the curriculum already loaded and there is no time for 
additional subject matter? 

If the concept is feasible, think of three ways it can best be implemented 
in the classroom. How would you overcome obstacles? 

WHAT ARE THE DESIRABILITY, PRACTICALITY, AND PRACTICAL LIMITATIONS OF; 

3. The idea of Career Exploration as a part of the school program in 
Career Education. 

Basic Idea . The Career Exploration element in Career Education is intended 
to open career possibilities to the student not ordinarily found in his 
experience. It is difficult to visualize oneself performing in a career 
in which one has no personal experience, which is one reason so many people 
enter careers also held by their fathers or other close relative. 

Assumptions 

1. One of the most easily available methods of providing Career Exploration 
is to arrange for observation of people performing in a work setting. 
This is usually called a field trip and can be efficiently accomplished 
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in groups. The impressions gained through a field trip are often 
strong enough to be remembered in detail even years later, A career 
exploration field trip ofren focuses on the people who are observed, 

2. The conversations relating to a career, whether it is at the place 

of work, in a field trip or in the classroom through a career resource 
person, is a career interview, A career interview which concentrates 
on background, preparation, skills, likes, v dislikes, opportunities, 
etc., is a way of exploring a career, 

3. Actual work experience is vital to older students and people seriously 
considering a life career. Some careers require a certain number of 
years as an intern or apprentice. People in that career think that 
some skills must be learned on the job in an actual work setting under 
the guidance of another experienced worker. Teaching, medicine, plumbing, 
and clergy are some of these. Other benefits from work experience "have 
universal value such as learning punctuality, dependability, consistency, 
feelings of worth, etc. 

4. One benefit from Career Exploration is to discover the educational avenues 
leading to a certain career. This can be a big factor in making school 
subject matter take on an added importance. In other cases discovering 
education avenues gives academic goals more meaning r For example, a 
student may discover that a health worker uses information learned in 
science and also that a high school diploma is required to enter a 
technical course at a vocational ichool in order to qualify as an X-ray 
technician. 

Problems 

1. Arranging for a field trip which has meaning is not easy. It is 
time consuming and costly. It is often difficult to get permission 
from the right people and sometimes they are not aware of the purpose 
which in turn causes a waste of time and energy, 

2. Not all careers lend themselves to meaningful observation. Many business 
and clerical careers have little visual impact. What benefits can one 
expect from watching agrobpof people sitting and working at desks in 

an office? 

3. Work experience in an unskilled field has little to do with a 
highly skilled or professional career in the same field; e.g.^an 
orderly at a hospital and a surgeon work at the same place, but it 

is not possible to get a feeling for one job by looking at the other. 

4. Educational avenues are based on past experience and are rooted in 
history. Many cf today's youngsters will be employed in careers that 
have not been invented today. Career observation and worker interviews 
are impossible in cases where the educational avenue has not been 

set . 

If the idea above seems reasonable, how do you think it can best be achieved? 
How can the problems be overcome? 
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WHAT ARK THE DESIRABILITY, PRACTICAL PROBABILITY, AND PRACTICAL LIMITATIONS 
OF: 

4. The idea that one's career has importance to the individual and 
society is manifest in a variety of ways. 

Basic Idea . The continuation of our modern society as we know it seems to 
imply that a number of relationships in the division of labor, the inter- 
relatedness of production, and the interdependence of services are necessary. 
Our institutions, organizations, and indeed our economy itself depend on 
members of society making productive contributions for its survival. A 
complicated system of. money exchanges and economic theories are involved; 
but basically the need for society's members to produce goods and services 
is recognized. 

Individually a person needs money to operate in society and most people have 
to work in some manner for that money. Beyond the money which is. required 
for necessities to support life, the amount of money and the manner in which 
it is earned determines ones life style if not the quality of life itself. 

Assumptions 

1. The continuation of our economic system as we know it is desirable. 
Each member of society contributes to that system in an intricately 
interrelated manner while at the same time supporting several levels 
of government through taxes. The complexity of the system is not 
necessary to examine here but it is important to note that a person's 
career has implications for an entire society. This is true in such 
non-personal indicators as gross national product, national debt, 
supplies of food and fibre, and our fossil fuel resources. 

2. Individually the imporatnce of one's career is illustrated by the 
amount of money one earns, thus dete^ining his life style. Some people 
suggest that a person's career is a primary determinant in one's self 
awareness and esteem. I have heard people rather apologetically reply, 
"I am just a teacher 15 ; however I've never heard anyone ashamedly 
announce, "I am only a Superintendent, 11 or "University Professdr," or 
M heart surgeon. 11 On the reverse side, it seems the self esteem one 
brings to his career is reflected in the quality of performance. Some 
custodians take a great deal of pride in their work and it shows. 

3. Some psychologists theorize that a healthy person needs to realize 
some accomplishment in his career if he is to gain satisfaction in his 
life. This means a person needs t;o understand how he is making a positive 
contribution in a worthwhile effort. A career can supply this need; how- 
ever, some people find it in other places like volunteer work. It is a 
happy circumstance when a person finds this feeling of worth in his job. 

Problems 

1. Some people look at work as a necessary evil. They think we all have 
to do things we don't like dnd kids may as well learn early that they 
are going to have to work hard JEor what they get. "There is no free 
lunch. 11 

2. Our economic system seems to be based on resource depleting and energy 
consuming production of more and more goods. Doesn't career education 
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merely support that concept which is heading for our own 
destruction? 

3, Some people are destined to be captains and others to be 
crew, in fact our entire society is based on that concept. 
Career education sounds as if people could do anything they wanU 

If the idea above seems reasonable, how do you think it can best be 
achieved? How can the problems be ,< overcome? 

WHAT ARE ,'HE DESIRABILITY, PRACTICAL PROBABILITY, AND PRACTICAL 
LIMITATIONS OF: 

5. The idea of career preparation includes some basic cognitive, 
affective, and psychomotor skills desirable for all adults and 
specific skills necessary to satisfy the requirements of specific 
careers. 

Basic Idea 

Career preparation is generally those basic skills of general education such 
as communication skills in reading, speaking, writing, and listening in an 
appropriately effective manner. While it is readily agreed that the same 
degree of proficiency is not needed by all people in their adult pursuits, 
agreement is possible that a functioning adult member of society needs to be 
academically independent with regard to basic communication and arithmetic 
abilities. These academic skills underlie all future career preparation and 
successful interaction with society on or off the job. Specific skills related 
to a specific occupation are generally - termed vocational and are easily 
identified for every occupation. The worker in medicine, religion, law, music, 
recreation, etc., all have cognitive, affective, and psychomotor skills peculiar 
to that job. The preparation for that job, whether it is obtained in a 
university or on-the-job is properly termed vocational education. 

Assumptions 

,1. The achievement of basic educational skills, including the three R f s 
as well as social consciousness, is to be considered the highest 
priority for elementary education. A sound basic education is still 
the basis for building a sound education in any career area. 

2. The activities of career education, which may be carefully selected 
to coordinate with basic skills while appealing to the natural 
interests of students, can enhance the teaching of basic skills. 
The demonstration of the use of basic skills in selected careers can 

be the reality relationships which children want to connect school with 
the world. 

3, Specific skills for specific jobs (vocational) are always based on a 
sound basic skill performance, i.e. scientist, mechanic, farmer, 

or stockbroker all need special mathematical skills related to their 
occupations, but rely on the same arithmetic skills learned in primary 
school on which to operate in their highly technical fields. 

Problems 

1. It is a natural reaction for a teacher to recognize the enormous 
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responsibility of teaching the basic skills to the extent other 
things take a secondary position. Some teachers who tend to overreact 
to this responsibility begin to think they have no time for anything 
but development of the basic skills. 

2. It has been suggested that the introduction of relationships of skills 
used by a person in his career is the next thing to "vocational education 11 
something which should not be studied in the elementary school. 

3. Suggesting that students study their own abilities, interests, and 
capabilities and pursue a career avenue leading to a compatible career 
somehow suggests "undemocratic 11 tracking to some people, i.e., the 
"rich get richer and the poor get poorer. 11 The problem is real be- 
cause of limited experiences of groups of people. 

If the concept is feasible, think of ways it can best be achieved in the 
classroom. (What major obstacles must be overcome?) 

WHAT ARE THE DESIRABILITY, PRACTICAL PROBABILITY, AND PRACTICAL 

LIMITATIONS OF: 

6. The idea that career education allows a different grading philosophy 
in our schools. 

Assumptions 

1. Teachers judge excellence on academic endeavor, for it is what 
they understand best and what; they use in teaching "their 11 subject. 

2. Humans rely on competency in "doing" and "feeling" as much as 
thinking in trying to achieve happy, productive lives. 

3. The integration of human interpretation to* subject content (through 
career educat ionjStudcnts get in touch with real people in real 

si tuations and doing endeavors) will force teachers and students to 
recognize other values and skills bes des those taught in ^hool. 

4. If subject content were explored (and learned) with use of psycho- 
motor, affective, and cognitive involvement arranged by teachers, 
all students c ould experience positive success in one or a 
combination of the above domains and yet still be informed of his/her 
individual differences. 

P roblems 

1. Teachers teach the way they were taught in K-12 and in college. How 
can colleges change their preparation? 

2. Teachers value what they know best and were best in — how can we 
provide for them to value other competencies? 

3. Some doing and feeling involvements can not be "graded" in the sense 

of competition. They maybe done to provide the student with information 
on his self-development. What does that do to our neat grading system? 
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4. Parents demand "marks. 11 

5. Administrators demand "marks." 

6. Students demand marks (because we have brainwashed them into using 
grades as indicators of worth). How about getting an F as a worth 
indicator? 

r 

1. Some educators believe that success education (building on strengths) 
is wrong and students must "fail" to learn their individual differences. 

Is it possible to turn the process of evaluation around to be positive and 
student-centered? 



WHAT, ARE THF DESIRABILITY, PRACTICAL PROBABILITY, AND PRACTICAL 

LIMITATIONS OF: 

7. The concept that a teacher test the content he/she is teaching in 
a reality situation with human beings to determine its worth and 
value. 

Assumptions 

1. It is assumed by parents that teachers are teaching students what they 
ought to know to get along in the world. 

2. It is assumed by teachers that they know best how and what t<j> interpret 
into life skills from the vast store of human knowledge, 

3. It is not assumed by students that teachers or parents interpret reality 
belter than they are able to. 

4. It is assumed by professors that the content they transmit to prospective 
teachers is valid for whatever purpose either the professor intended 

or the teachers interpret it for. 

5. Everybody assumes that somehow all this has some check on process 
or product — it doesn't. 

Problems 

1. It is difficult to schedule community involvement without disrupting 
school schedules* 

2. No one in the school is responsible for the evaluation of content 
in reality terras. Someone may try to evaluate in terms of lesson 
plans, discipline problems, or test results, but these are all 
"internal" criteria. 

3. Teachers are safe to do what they please; why subject themselves 
to checks and evaluation that may change curriculum and technique? 

A. Some teachers aie frustrated that the other teachers or the organization 
is unwilling to change. They may see this as a viable means to change 
toward student need and distrupt the system in the process. 
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5. The community does not understand its role in this endeavor unless it 
is carefully planned. 



6. Teachers often cannot cope with feedback from reality that contradicts 
their perception of reality. 

Career education offers the vehicle for getting in touch with people in 
reality situations and reflecting their interpretation of value relating 
to various school endeavors. Do educators dare to use it? 

WHAT ARE THE DESIRABILITY, PRACTICAL PROBABILITY, AND PRACTICAL 
LIMITATIONS OF: 

8. The concept that career eduation splits minority population support. 
Low socio-economic minority see the changed valuing of reality- 
based competency (including doings and feelings as well as school- 
related thinkings for "success") as their chance to succeed. Highly 
educated "arrived" minority suspect that career education i« just 
renaming all the rotten jobs to create the illusion of a better deal 
for minorities while at the same time keeping them down. 

Assumptions 

1. The government may assume the idea is catching on. (It's your guess 
what their hidden agenda is.) 

2. The minority population seems split on the worth of the trend. 

3. Most advocates of the concept of career education seem to ignore 
the .situation . 

Problems 

1. Is it an advantage to minorities either way? 

2. What quarter is support most receded from? 

3. What has career education done s\> far? 



WHAT ARE THK DEI SUABILITY , PRACTICAL PROBABILITY, AND PRACTICAL 
LIMITATIONS OF: 

9. The interpretation of the concept by spokesmen ranging from content- 
based philosophy (career education is teaching about the world of work) 
to process-based philosophy (career educat ion offers a human reality- 
based identity endeavor to test out and reflect the worth and value 
of school content). 

Assumptions 

1. The content-based people feel that the integration of world of work 
examples into curriculum will glvu students many alternatives and a 
great deal of data to deal with the career decision-making process. 
It also makes content relevant to what they are going to do someday. 
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2. The process-based people acknowledge the data and facts as important 
elements but stress that identity of individuals depends upon what 
they do totally. This includes work they are paid money for as 
well as things they do for psychological reward. They stress positive 
success experiences with human beings and see career education as an 
avenue to humanize content as well as test its worth in reality 
settings. They may say that people in careers offer a reality framework 
to teach human development and its accompanying life skills. 

Problems 



1. This causes confusion across the United States, in districts, and 
between individuals. 

2. The content-based people come off well with vocational educators for 
some even equate vocational education and career education. 

3. The process-based people have trouble communicating what they are 
talking about. Most teachers relate to specific data rather than 
philosophic discussion, especially where there is limited time to 
devote to in-service. 

4'. Materials that are developed are not uniform, nor can ttyey be used by 
all. 

5. A split movement splits its support. 

^Should we move one way or the other or is there a happy middle ground? 



WHAT ARE THE DESIRABILITY , PRACTICAL PROBABILITY, AND PRACTICAL 
LIMITATIONS OF: 

10. The ideas that a mature career decision is the goal of career 
education. 

Basic Idea . A mature career decision is one that is made by a person 
taking into account his own ability, interests, capacities (cognitive, 
affective, psychomotor), and the reality of the world of work. It is 
hoped that this mature career decision be made at the most advantageous 
time for an individual. This requires a thorough understanding of the 
preparation process in the career cluster of one's interest. At an early 
age a child may recognize he is interested in the medical services cluster. 
As he discovers more about this field, explores work in the field, examines 
requirements for jobs, etc., he will make more and more definititve career 
decisions at succeeding steps in his preparation. This is in contrast to 

the youngster who M wants to be a . ft Quite often the ft I want to be 

a 11 statement is based on what is considered to be a glamorous 

job and unfortunately sometimes the work is disappointing. 

Assumptions 

1. A mature career decision is based on knowing one's self — as far 
as one's ability. It is dishonest to encourage a student to strive 
beyond his aMHty to achieve. This leads to disappointment. It is 
useful to have high ideals and lofty goals, but they need to be real, 
or when the truth of limitations is realized a great disappointment 
will follow. 
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2, Interests in careers can take the form of interest in the product 

or service involved in the career, interest in the relationship with 
other people involved, and/or interest in the ideas or concepts involved 
in the career. For example, on a scale of 1 through 3 a railroad engineer 
might rate 3 on interest in railroads, 1 on interest in people, and 1 
on concepts; while a minister might rate 3 on service, 3 on relationships, 
and 3 on concepts; a city bus driver might rate 2 on product, 2 on 
popele relationship, and 1 on concepts, 

3, *The psychomotor requirements of a career must be compatible with one's 
capacities or a rude awkaening is in store for anyone making an 
immature career decsion. A person who has some physical desirability 
must take that into account, A job requiring certain types of manual 
dexterity or physical stamina needs to employ people with commensurate 
capacity, A mature career decision takes this into consideration, 

4, The present and future market in a career is vital to decision making. 
A future farrier must realize how many horses require shoeing. A 
potential teacher should understand how the declining birth rate is 
affecting teaching positions. At the same tifne a decision should take 
into account that new careers are opening all the time. By the year 
2000, two-thirds of today's kindergarten students will fill jobs not in 
existence tpday according to the United States Department of Labor. 

5, The ability to make decisions is developed from gaining experience in 
the practice of making decisions. In the lementary school this takes the 
form of recognizing one's values. Valuing need not be prescriptive. 

In fact the practic of recognizing vlaues and examining why. we hold them 
is the clarification needed to produce a skilled mature decision maker. 

Problems 

1, A career decision sounds as if it is undemocratic to some people. 
They rebel against anything that puts people into categories. They 
revolt against "tracks 11 and they believe "anyone has the opportunity 
to pursue any career." 

2. The task of mature career decision making is so awesome that we 
.can't begin to deal with it properly and so it is better left to the 
guidance department and parents or some later time in high school. 

if the idea above seems reasonable, how do you think it can best be 
achieved? How can the problems be overcome? 
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PHASE II 



DEFINITION OF CAREER 
DEVELOPMENT CONCEPT 



The following data defines the concept of 
career education and offers various materials 
that may be of value to educators in under- 
standing and translating this process into 
practical applications in the school. 
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For too long wc have said things like "All work has dignity, 11 "all jobs are ■ 
worthy, 11 "all productive labor is good," This is not true! There are rotten 
jobs, degrading work, and unrewarding labor* This new concept (career education) 
teaches that people have dignity, people are all worthy, and people are good. 
Just think we have a chance here to change our value system in favor of humans 
and their needs. If people are good and worthy then whatever they do (a job) 
will be a demonstration of this worth and dignity. C, Helling From a speech 
to the New Hampshire Vocational Association April 27, 1973 

CAREER DEVELOPMENT CONCEPT -- CHANGE AGENT 

Introduction 

Across this country a sweeping revolution is taking place in our schools. At 
every level students are demanding "relevance." Educators and parents are de- 
manding "relevance" also, but are concerned about "order" and "process" as well. 
"Relevance to what?" might be the question to explore first. Most would agree 
that school should concern itself with relevance to reality. The interpreta- 
tion of reality by educators is being questioned at this time and rightly so. 
The stagnant quality of our neglected educational system, at last being chal- 
lenged for its margin of error in preparation for life, can no longer be toler- 
ated. Its hang-up on teaching the middle class value system (most teachers come 
from the middle class with little work experience and expertise in only one 
career pattern: the college route to being a teacher) does not prove out in our^ 
follow-up research on students. Schools, lacking evaluation 'of either process 
or. product, have evolved to a dual track with the positive reinforcement going 
toward those that aspire toward <a college education. Teachers, counselors, and 
parents have come to regard college as an end in itself, rather than a step along 
the career ladder. Research for our district indicates it is a step for only 
about 20 percent of our students at that. Career development concept, as an 
integrated K-12 program, seeks to bring education to the reality of the world of 
work at all its levels and do it in a non-discriminating way. It may be the link 
that bridges the gap between theory and practice and allows us to relate our 
curriculum to people as they work and live. Career development is the 
integration of self and society, through work, lasting one's entire life. 

The Problem 

Educators in the elementary and secondary schools do not accept the concept of 
career development as being a worthy mission of the school to the degree that 
they do general education. 

As a ramification of problem one there are positive signs of a dual school 
system evolving in our society. This movement (situation) discriminates against 
a large segment of students, is economically untenable, and is grossly ineffi- 
cient in expediting the educational process. Marvin Feldman says it well: 

"We can no longer tolerate an educational system (1) that ignores the world 
of work, (2) where occupational studies are considered inferior to general 
studies, and (3) where youngsters in vocational tracks do not receive the 
training necessary for entry into college and those in college preparatory 
tracks are denied a vocational experience which relates their living to 
reality." 

.Dual schools within our public schools (academic versus vocational) as well as 
outside the public schools (vocational schools and federally-sponsored vocational 
programs through business as opposed to our "college" network) offer the evidence 
that we do not provide for comprehensive educational needs of our citizens but put 
them in dehumanizing tracks that discriminate socially as well as educationally. 

Career education is humanizing education for only humans have careers . For this 
reason it may offer some solutions to the social and educational problems 
existent in our society. 
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Career Develop Concept Career Development Career Education 

The career development concept (CDC) is the overall theory dealing with career 
development including all components and ramifications thereof. Career develop- 
ment is a process of growing and learning about self and how it relates to the 
career roles played out during one's lifetime. How are we to know who we are if 
it is not through "doing 11 and allowing the rest of society to reflect their 
attitude back to us in relation to these activities? Who we are is what we do 
(think and feel) and we demonstrate this in our doing (working) roles. The 
writer's broadest definition states career development is: "the integration 
of self and society through work lasting one f s entire lifetime." It may be 
useful for the reader to think of career development concept as being represented 
on a continuum from content to process. The content side would represent specific 
skills and knowledge relating to jobs and the world of work. The process side 
represents operations, procedures, and involvements that relate the world of work 
to our association in society and our own self -development . Work, whether paid 
for by money or psychological reward, is a vehicle for the demonstration of who 
we are in our world. It is through work's processes that we may achieve a 
framework for self ^development and learning of life skills encompassed by the 
content of our subject curriculum areas. The use of career developmenc concept, 
then, may range from "content" (teaching the world of work) to "process" 
(using the world of work to test and reflect subject content). 

Career education in this context refers to either world of work content taught 
or the processes of career development used to teach school subjects. We must 
not use the terms career education , career development , and career development 
concept interchangeably. We only have access to parLs ot the process of career 
development and students are ready for various content only as they develop in 
our educational system. Those components we use or teach from the world of work 
may be termed career education . The career concept offers a framework to test 
out human development processes in real-life situations. 

* 

Clustering Concept 

Cluster concept has far-reaching ramifications in making education more effec- . 
tlve in terms of student needs. Since this "method" of clustering transcends 
career education it deserves discussion here. 

Tt is the writer's feeling that schools are discriminatory both toward so-called 
"college bound" and "non-college bound" by predetermination of their career 
direction based upon a narrow band of academic capacities. In order to break 
this discrimination we must have a non-discriminating' model to allow education 
to present its content unbiased by the teacher's set or other existent circum- 
stances. 

The clustering (sometimes called family or grouping) concept allows exploration 
of careers based upon common factors or components of several occupations grouped 
together. All competencies including psycho-motor, affective, and cognitive as 
well as interest alternatives are included in this grouping. Therefore, the 
person may compare his interests, abilities, motivation, and opportunities to a 
range of occupations held together by some component other than "academic! " 

There may be many ways to define clustering, but for discussion's sake, the 
writer suggests two main categories: (1) organizational and (2) personal. 
Each has its purposes and they overlap in function. Organizational clustering 
furnishes a system to look at specific jobs held together and related to all 
other jobs in some logical way. This enables educators and individuals to plan 
awareness, exploration, orientation, and preparation in a reasonable way. An 
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example of organizational clustering is represented by the HEW's 15 clusters 
representing all jobs. An othen example of organizational clustering is demon- 
strated in Helling and Hale's "Career Planning Guide, 11 where students explore 
integrated (professional and vocational) information and educational opportunity 
references. .These are examples of clustering nondiscriminatingly for the pur- 
pose of providing structure for curriculum or some other organized educational 
or personal activity. 

The second kind of clustering is ''personal clustering. ft This model depends more 
on the concept of offering a range of examples (which is nondiscriminating) based 
upon personal need or interest. The writer sees it as a powerful teaching tooli 
certainly related to career education but having impact across all lines in 
education given the creative teacher to implement it. At any grade and in any 
subject there is opportunity to present material based upon personal need and 
interest. It is the teacher's job to expand thinking and promote analysis in a 
logical fashion. Personal clustering model expands thinking around the interest 
or need to include a range for (exploration. If a third grader were interested 
in trucks, a creative teacher may suggest (Jn many ways and through many ac- 
tivities) that there are engineers and inventors who design trucks, there are 
workers who build trucks, there are people who fix trucks and drive thera and 
fill them and paint them and direct them, etc. In this way trucks (analagous 
to any content) may be humanized and related logically by career processes. 

It is the writer's philosophy that "content'^can only be defined when it is re- 
lated to humans, for if it has no use or involvement by people, why teach it? 
In this context personal clustering is a vehicle to that end. 

The point simply is that we can arrange curriculum offering to be nondiscrimin- 
ating by clustering of concepts, careers, opportunities, ideas, and offerings g 

The inter-relationship of these two clustering patterns (organizational and per- 
sonal) offer many alternatives for use in education. 

Career Education and General Educators 

Career education is the implementation of various elements of the content and/or 
process of career development concept into the educational system. Let us con- 
centrate upon the process in this discussion. The real power of career educa- 
tion is simply that it offers educators a chance to relate their subject to the 
world of reality. Educators have done a fine job of developing the core content 
of their respective areas. CDC offers process tools to make that transfer of 
content to students more effective. Career education involves a comparison of. 
content to reality through its activities -- a chance for educators to appeal 
to the interests and needs of their students in a real way in the real world. 
Students turn on when they see school work related to the real world and in turn 
that excites teachers. Once started, career education is self -reinforcing. 

Career is certainly related to almost all aspects of our lives. Since this re- 
lationship exists, career becomes the vehicle to carry effective teaching into 
the areas of general education the creative teacher associates with it. Career 
makes the jump into reality; once we're there, great things become possible in 
communicating with kids. The spin-off from the vehicle of career must include 
those vital things each teacher holds as priorities in what we might call life 
skills. If career education allows a resource to be available and the discussion 
and learning revolves around comparative religion or Indian culture or human 
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rights or locomotives, the mission of education is reached. We must trust 
teachers to know what must be taught in each area. We have in CDC the tools 
and the vehicle to allow for more effective teaching. The dual mission of the 
educator is (1) teaching content and (2) relating it to life. 



First Responsibility of 
Education; Subject Con - 
tent 



Second Responsibility of Education: Relate 
Subject Content to Life and Living of Student 





Content in relation to: 



Content in relation to: 



Content in relation 
to spin-off of: 



1. 


Skills of the subject 


1. 


Career and self 




Teachers' content 


2. 


Philosophies of the 




concept ' 


A. 




subject 


2. 


Career and community 




priorities 


3. 


Theory and applica- 


3. 


Career awareness 


B. 


Life skills 




tion of the subject 


4. 


Occupational informa- 


C. 


Cultural involve- 


4. 


Etc. 




tion 




ment 






5. 


Orientation to careers 


D. 


Leisure activity 






6. 


Career exploration 


E. 


Human developments 






7. 


Career testing 


F. 


Etc. 






8. 


Occupational selection 










9. 


Skill development 










10. 


Occupational establish- 
ment 










11. 


Occupational adjustment 










12. 


Occupational enhance- 
ment 










13. 


Career retraining 










14. 


Etc. 
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To sum up then, each teacher has a dual mission in his/her responsibility to 
students. It consists of (1) teaching the concepts, philosophies, and applica- 
tions that may be termed germain to their subject and its understanding by the 
student. They also have the responsibility (2) of relating that subject content 
to life and living of the student. They cannot assume this transfer of relevance 
of their subject is automatic. The relating of their subject to life is a diffi- 
cult matter. Career is not all of life but certainly the most important inter- 
related aspect we can identify, it is closely related to identity and self-develop- 
ment and the other elements we can name are understandable in their relationship 
to career. Therefore, a nondiscriminating vehicle for their second responsibility 
becomes career education. 
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V 

General Career Education Parameters 

Several groups of people have tried to define career education. Recently direc- 
tors of vocational education from all 50 states gathered for this purpose. From 
one of their working papers comes the basis for the following definition. The 
writer has edited and added to these points and they seem to reflect a consensus 
in definition as well as his view of the concept. 

1. Vocational education is an important part of career education, but career 
education is not synonymous with vocational education. Vocational educa- 
tion is the saleable skill component of career education. 

2. Career education enhances, rather than supplants, all educational programs. 
It serves as a vehicle to improve the learning process. 

3. Career education should be an integral part of the present structure of % 
all schools. 

4. Career education involves all subjects, all students, and all educators. 

5. The implementation of career education is dependent upon the commitment 
from all levels of the community, government, and institutions of higher 
education. 

6. Career education involves extensive orientation and exploration of oc- 
cupational opportunities. 

7* Career education emphasizes individualized instruction and student in- 
volvement in career attainment. 

8. Career education humanizes the educational process as it encompasses 
the self concept and its relation to the world. 

9. Career education is a continuum that begins with preschool and extends 
throughout formal employment as well as other associations in the environ- 
ment. 

10. Career education contributes to student incentives, aspirations, and 
achievements by providing a reality-based, human frame of reference for 
the learning of: content material. 

11. Career education includes specific preparation for occupations through 
vocational education or other appropriate educational experience. 

12. Career education develops realistic mature occupational choice. 

13. Career education promotes positive attitudes toward all useful work in- 
cluding psychologically rewarding endeavors. 

14. Career education permits- each student to realistically assess personal 
attributes as a part of setting life goals. 

15. Career education provides a means of articulation from grade to grade and 
level to level. 

The inclusion of the above points are offered as merely a general review and 



should not be considered complete. The following objectives and components 
are offered in the same context. 

General Obji wives of a Career Education Program (K-12) 

1, Makes school and school subjects more releyant to all students in terms of 
life and work after school, 

t. 

2, Aims to reduce student drop-out rate through a curriculum that relates sub- 
ject matter to real career situations, 

3 t Assists students in their career and educational plans, 

4 t Prepares all students on an equaj nondiscriminating basis, whether pursu- 
ing post-high education. or another route toward life's work, 

5, Lends to a cooperative working relationship and linkage among all staff 
members and at all levels by providing a consistent reality-based back 

* drop for consistently relating school subjects through the grades, 

6, Includes all kids, all levels, all educators, and ,all subjects in q school. 

7, Brings about community involvement with schools, 

8, Operates at minimum cost to districts for it involves attitude change 
toward the teachers 1 mission and depends on teacher implementation, 

9, Acts as a humanizing nondiscriminating vehicle for education (all have 
careers), 

10, Puts career foremost, which in turn puts emphasis on the development of 
the self concept and the individual. 

Components of a Career Education Program 

Numerous areas should be explored and contributions from many quarters considered, 
some questions of relevance before starting a program may include: "> 

1, Community or school survey? 

2, Advisory committees (teachers, students, businessmenV etc,)? 

3, Where to start and what grades to include? 

4, How to involve all teachers? 

5, How to utilize business, industrial aits, and home economics? 

6, What is the counselor responsibility? 

7, Personnel and planning? 

8, Materials? 

9, Utilization of the community? 
O .18 
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10. Exploration opportunities? 

11. State department direction or help? 

12. In-service for staff? 

13. Evaluation? 

14. Coordination throughout the system? 

15. Attitudes of all concerned? 

Some Eleme ntk of an Operational Program 

— 1 — \ : 

There are literally hundreds of questions that should be noted when a new pro- 
gram such as career education starts in a district. There are no models in this 
new area. We haven't scratched the surface of potential a,s yet. In the Robbins- 
dale Area Schools, Independent School District 281 (suburbs of Minneapolis), we 
have been working on the questions mentioned and evolved to a career education 
"program" involving these components: j 

1. A nine credit in-service teacher education program is offered during 
the summer. It lasts six weeks (mornings only) , involves 15 jto 18 field 
trips and personal discussions in businesses in our general area. This 
course is open to all levels and disciplines and operates in small groups 
which in turn develop their own objectives from the data and experiences 
provided. This has operated for five years. 

This model is used for a five-credit, three-week institute also available 
to our staff. The emphasis in this course centers on curriculum, develop- 
ment. (See appendix I-TI-III.) 

2. Coordinators of cooperative education have accepted the additional task 
of serving as K-12 career education consultants and materials dissemina- 
tors. This (or some) delivery system is a must, since contact with 
teachers is essential in the learning process. At this time we also are 
reaching a point where there is a very great deal of teacher and program < 
material available. (See appendix XIV.) 

'Counselors offer a fine resource for change agents since they are experts 
in self -development, which parallels career development process. However, 
any teacher or administrator that turns on may become an effective change 
agent. 

3. Career days have been initiated through the guidance department. (It is 
represented here as one of many operational involvements possible.) A 
junior or senior high school department (i.e., science) gives up its 
classes as a captive audience while many resource speakers are brought 

in representing many aspects of a related field (i*e., health occupations). 
All students in the school are welcome to fill in until the sections are 
full. Junior highs are offering mini-courses in career clusters and 

career days also. (See appendix V.) 

i 

4. We have developed an integrated list of six clusters of occupations with 
500 lesser clusters around these six. All careers (ranging from laborer 
to professional,) will be represented and enable the student to consider 
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job clusters narrowing to a more specific career It is programmed on 
computers and in hard back so that the 500 lesser clusters break out into 
5,000 main job titles. Along with the title, information and resources 
are given and also all educational opportunities available in Minnesota, 
including colleges, vocational schools, apprenticeships, and private 
schools. This guide aims to break the dualism and let students explore 
free of the pressures relating to required education until a relevant 
time in their planning. Many other uses for this resource are being in- 
tegrated in various areas. (See appendix IV.) 

.5. We deemphasize having a formal vocational department. This would only 
frustrate the goal of comprehensiveness and somehow implies that career 
education can be separated from general education. Career education 
belongs in the main stream of education and separating it may enable 
insecure teachers an opportunity to scapegoat responsibilities they must 
accept in relating their subjects to the reality of the world. The cooper- 
ative coordinators (DE, 0E, T&I, HE, WE) report to their parent departments 
regularly and also meet with the vocational director. (See appendix XIV .) 

6. An exemplary project to develop community resources for use by the school 
and vice versa is operational. At this writing, over 1,500 resource people 
and numerous field trip opportunities are available free for our teachers. 
It is coordinated through the central office. This program also has es- 
tablished an evening avocational program and opened our schools to the 
public through "the lighted school" or "community schools 11 programs. 

(See appendix V. ) 

7. Exploration (related to the community affairs operation above) is beginning 
in one of our junior high schools. Two disciplines a month devote a week" 
to career implications and the last, two days of that week will be devoted 
to speakers and exploration visits into the community. This is hoped to be 
the model for other schools in our district. (See appendix XIII.) 

8. Career development labs have been planned and begun at each senior high 
school and several junior high schools. They are equipped with materials 
and supplies for resources for students and teachers alike. 

9. We have a chree year exemplary project relating career development with en- 
vironmental- seierice on a K-12 basis. A great deal of in-service education 

JiasHbfeen implemented in the first phase (elementary) of this program. As 

a part of the program, a community career vocational counselor that deals 
with dropouts and adults is available. This position allows for testing 
and counseling as well as serving as job clearing house for the entire com- 
munity. An evening high school completion program for drorouts and adults 
has been established through this office. It is called the Community Career 
Center and is located at the old New Hope Village offices. (The offices 
were donated by the village as good faith in the project.) (See appendix VI-X.) 

10. An exciting program of career education through industrial arts in the 
elementary schools is being implemented. The premise of this program 
really involves industrial arts as a tool to help the elementary teacher 
better teach her subjects rather than as an additional subject. It injects 
the psycho-motor domain into the activities of the elementary school utiliz- 

i ing career development concept as the vehicle. (See appendix VII.) 

11. A real breakthrough in the concept, relating to career development being 
the vehicle to let subject matter teachers better teach their subject, has 
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come through math. About 600 senior high students in general math are on 
"Career Related Math' 1 at this time. This course consists of 55 individual- 
ized units in 15 clusters that utilize career exploration as the means to 
teach the concepts math people want taught. Geometry (career related) writ- 
ing has also been completed and is being initiated in the senior high schools 
(See appendix VIII.) 

12, Career related writing of curriculum is being done on many levels. Notable 
are the communications units and the materials developed for the "lower one 
third 11 at Cooper's Inner School, (See appendix VIII.) 

13, The writer teaches an on-site career development cburse around the state. 
He has been collecting units based upon the seven dimensional behavioral 
objectives developed by a government project at th$ University of Minnesota 
in 1966, Since the writer was involved in their development and understands 
their potential, they serve as a fine basis for curriculum development. 
About 500 of these projects are packaged as resource material to help coor- 
dinators and others communicate the "vehicle" concept to cross discipline 
educators. (See appendix IX.) 

14, Hosterman junior high school has involved the' entire school in a comprehen- 
sive three-year project that integrates the theme of career through the com- 
munity, parents, business, resource people, a pupil potentials lab, and the 
subject curriculum. The project provides the student a continuity from 
class to class, year to year, and subject to subject, (See appendix XIII.) 

15, We have proposed an entire school, devcted to our most inadaptive students, 
be operated upon the career education basis explained early in this article, 
A four dimensional curriculum (communications-technical-social-arts) will 
be integrated with the clustering concept to make education come alive for 
this group we have offered little to in our system, 

16, We are working to achieve a closer working relationship with the University 
of Minnesota department of educational psychology, the vocational division 
at the University, and our school district:. It is hoped that we will have 
an intern program that has been developed in our district enlarged by the 
next school year, 

17* It is our philosophy that sharing of materials cannot just be "allowed" for 
bui. must be "provided" for as an integral part of program development, , 

Vocational conferences, teacher gatherings, in-service training, and other 
interdiscipline and inter-school meetings must be utilized in dissemination 
and exchange of technique and materials related to career education. In 
this way we will aid each other to grow in competence with this new concept. 

We may consider our cooperative programs as being careet\ education as we may con- 
sider the adult program or the writing teams working on curriculum for career 
education in various areas. Perhaps the mini-courses in career education (career 
clusters) should be included as well as several other projects. The point is made 
here that if a staff is emotionally dedicated to the premise set down early in 
this article about career education, the sky is the limit. At some point in this 
changeover, we quit calling career education a program and start calling it our 
curriculum. That day may not be too far off. 
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GENERAL DEFINITION AND ROLE 



I. Career development is an ongoing process of 
integration of self and society, through work 
lasting one's entire life, 

II. Career development is every teacher's respon- 
sibility. Every teacher must teach for transfer 
of their subject into the real world. Teachers 
cannot assume that students will make the 
relevance i nter pr ettiti on on their own. 

III. Career development curriculum must be devel- 
oped by each teacher as that teacher's subject 
content relates the area to careers, clusters 
of careers, jobs, parts of jobs, and/or the 
world of work in general. 
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General Objectives of a Career Education Program (K-12 ) 

1. Makes school more relevant to all students in terms 
of life and work after school. 

2. Aims to reduce student drop-out rate through a 
curriculum that relates subject matter to real career 
situations. 

3. Assists students in their career and educational plans. 

4. Prepares all students on an equal nondiscriminating 
basis, whether pursuing post-high education or 
another route toward life's work. 

5. Lends to a cooperative working relationship and link- 
age among all staff members. 

6. Includes all kids, all levels, all educators, and all 
subjects in a school. 

7. Brings aboutxommunity involvement with schools. 

8. Operates at minimum cost to districts for it involves 
attitude change toward the teachers mission and de- 
pends on teacher i mple mentation. 

9. Acts as a humanizing nondiscriminating vehicle for 
education (all have careers). 

10. Puts career foremost, which in turn puts emphasis on * 
the development of the self concept and the individual. 
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SEVEN DIMENSIONS OF CAREER EDUCATION 



1. Evaluates his interests, abilities, values, needs, 
and other self characteristic as they relate to oc- 
cupational roles. 

2. Explores broad occupational areas in terms of op- 
portunities, potential satisfactions, required roles 
of workers and other related dimensions. 

3. Explores the psychological meaning of work and its 
value in the human experience. 

4. Understands modern work organization and its 
agglomerate milieu. 

5. Possesses an awareness that the individual's role 
in work is tied to the well-being of the community. 

6. Exhibits plant ulness in striving to achieve occupa- 
tional goals and objective. 

7. Through his work-relevant behavior shows that he 
is acquiring a concept of self as a productive person 
in a work-centered society. 



Note : These general goals are the basis for the career education objectives 
listed in Phase III. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL 
CLUSTERING CONCEPT 
EXAMPLES 



HELLING AND HALE 



\ 



\ 



Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry, Environmental^, 
and Ecology Occupations 

Distribution, Education, Entertainment, Mana- 
gerial, and Business Administrative Occupations 

Health, Medicine, and Related Occupations 

Home Economics and Personal Home Service 
Occupations 

Clerical, Business, Office, Law, Communications, 
Public Service, and Transportation Occupations 

Skilled, Technical, and Engineering Occupations 



H.E.W. 

Agri-Business and Natural Resourses 
Business and Office Occupations 
Communication and Media 

"Consumer and Homemaking (Related Occupation) 
Construction 
Environmental 
Fine Arts and Humanities 
Health 

Hospitality and Recreation 
Manufacturing 
Marine Science 
Marketing and Distribution 
Personal Services 
•Public Services 
Transportation 



OREGON 

Mechanical and Repair Occupations 
General Clerical Occupations 
Basic Marketing Occupations 
Agricultural Occupations 
Fobd Service Occupations 
Construction Occupations 
Secretarial Occupations 
Electrical Occupations 
Social Service Occupations 
Graphic Arts Occupations 
Health Occupations 
Metal Workers Occupations 
Bookkeeping and Accounting Occupations 
Wood Products Occupations 

WYOMING 

Agriculture Production and Related Occupa* 
tions 

Construction Occupations 

Distributive Occupations 

Electricity-Electronic Occupations 

Family and Community Service Occupations 

Graphic Communications Occupations 

Health Occupations 

Hospitality Occupations 

Metal Processing Occupations 

Office Occupations 

Transportation Service and Repair 
Occupations 



CAREER DEVELOPMENT EDUCATIONAL TREE (K -12) 




Post High School Education 
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Independent School District 281 Robbi nsdale Are'a Schools 



CAREER DEVELOPMENT 



Core Elements 

Units, projects, 
involvements, ideas, 
values, curriculum, etc. , 
. that OH career 
development concept 
processes (demonstrative 
of self development) to 
teach the content of 
math, science, social 
studies, art, business, 
physical education, 
industrial arts, home 
economics, communications, 
language, music, humanities, 
cooperative education, drama, 
special education, reading, 
etc. 



CONCEPT PROGRAM 



Possible Support Systems 

Community resource 

program 
Field trip arrangements 
In-service education 
Curriculum writing 
Teacher exploration 

materials 
Labs 

Resource centers 
Career days program 
Counselors' exploration 

programs 
Community Career Center 
Liaison programs: 

Business 

Parents 

Community 

Government 
Government agencies 
Etc. 
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WISCONSIN CAREER DEVELOPMENT SCOPE 
AND SEQUENCE MODEL 
(Planning Device Example) 




1. An understanding and acceptance of self is important throughout life. 

2. Persons need to be recognized as having dignity and worth, 

3. Occupations exist for a purpose. 

4. There is a wide variety of careers which may be classified in several ways. 

5. Work means different things to different people. 
6* Education and work are interrelated. 

7. Individuals differ in tjieir interests, abilities, attitudes and values. 

8. Occupational supply and demand has an impact on career planning. 

9. Job specialization creates interdependency. 

10. Environment and individual potential interact to influence career development, 

11. Occupations and life styles are interrelated. 

12. Individuals can le^rn to perform adequately in a variety of occupations. 

13. Career development requires a continuous and sequential series of choices. 

14. Various groups and institutions influence the nature and structure of work. 

15. Individuals ars responsible for their career planning. 

16. Job characteristics and individuals must be flexible in a changing society. 

ERIC 35 
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(Planning Device Example) 

IOWA MODEL FOR CAREER DEVELOPMENT 



ADULT 
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- Media 
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Consumer & Home- 
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- Humanities 
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Manufacturing 

Marine Science 

- Marketing & Distribution 

- Office and Business 
Persona) Service 

- Public Service 

- Transportation 
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(Planning Device Example) 



IOWA MODEL FOR CAREER DEVELOPMENT 



AWARENESS: Activities which develop concepts of self and positive attitudes toward the world of work are the basis of later career decisions. 
Learning activities which develop thesr concepts are appropriate for use in the total curriculum during the first three years of school. For some 
students this phase will continue through the fourth grade. During the latter period of this phase the student will begin to recognize 
relationships between individuals and the various industries and occupations. 



ACCOMMODATION During the third and fourth grades the student is at a point in this development where he begins to internalize the 
concept of his future role in the world of work. In some situations this development might continue through the sixth grade. The integration of 
career education activities into the total curriculum will enable the student to develop a concept of the relationship between work and various 
life styles. Through appropriate learning activities the student can. begin to appreciate the personal traits which contribute to the development 
of satisfactory working relationships. Throughout this phase, the emphasis is on the development of healthy attitudes toward all types of work. 



EXPOSURE TO ALL MAJOR OCCUPATIONAL CLUSTERS The integration of career information into the elementary school curriculum 
will permit the student to become acquainted with the types of lobs associated with each of the occupational clusters. Thus a base will be 
provided which will assist the student in his future selection of occupational clusters for exploration. This initial exploration of jobs and 
clusters will be directed more towards the occupational characteristics and less towards the hands on type of exploration. The development of 
favorable attitudes toward the value of work will continue to be emphasised during this phase of career development. This period ip the cajeer 
development process will normally take place during the fifth and sixth grades, but in certain situations it may continue on through junior nigh 
school. 



EXPLORATION OF SEVERAL OCCUPATIONAL CLUSTERS WITH "HANDS ON" EXPERIENCES: Some hands on" experiences are of 
value to the student throughout the elementary grades. The exploratory activities presented in this phase, however, usually will be provided 
during the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades, but for some students it may be as late as the eleventh grade. It would appear that this broad 
exploratory effort would be of the most benefit to the student in-junior high school. This phase of career development will involve much more 
extensive "hands-on" work than was used during the elementary years. It is expected that six or more clusters will be selected by the student as 
he progresses through the junior high grades. A period of six to nine weeks may be spent by the student m exploring each of the clusters which 
he has selected. It is necessary to provide "handson" experience which is broadly representative of the types of jobs available in the cluster. 



EXPLORATION OF A SINGLE CLUSTER AND INITIAL SKILL DEVELOPMENT* The exploration of a single occupational cluster will be 
most appropriate for the student somewhere between the ninth and eleventh grades although in some cases the freshman in college may still be 
exploring a total cluster. Although this step might be bypassed by some students who progress directly from the "Exploration of Several 
Occupational Clusters" directly into either "Orientation to a Subcluster and Preparation for Entry Level Employment" or "Specific Job 
Preparation", it is needed to provide each student ample opportunity to find an occupation in which he has both aptitude and interest. In this 
period of career development the student will delve into a particular cluster to greater depths with the purpose of selecting the area of that 
cluster which beet fits his individual characteristics. 



ORIENTATION TO A SUBCLUSTER AND PREPARATION FOR ENTRY LEVEL EMPLOYMENT: The exploration of and preparation for 
an occupational subcluster will normally be provided for the students during the eleventh and twelfth grades, although a student may be «-eady 
to enter this type of program as early as the ninth grade or as late as the sophomore year of college. The exploration of and preparation for a 
group of closely related jobs will include an indepth study of these jobs and the development of common competencies needed for performance 
in these jobs, including the attitudes and personal characteristics which will assist the student in obtaining and holding a job. This phase may be j 
bypassed by the student if he is ready to se!t»ct a specific occupation and enter into training for that particular job. 



SPECIFIC JOB PREPARATION: This period of the career development process is the time when the student will be assisted in obtaining 
proficiency in the specific skills and knowledge which are necessary for entry into and success within a specific orcupattoh. The activities of 
this period not only will include student acquisition of skills, but also will be directed toward refining his human relations characteristics which 
will result in harmonius working relationships with superiors and associate alike. Although this phase may be expected to start at the twelfth 
grade or beyond, it may occur as early as the tenth grade for some students. t 
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PLANNING DEVICE EXAMPLE 
BASIC CAREER EDUCATION ELEMENTS 



CAREER EDUCATION ELEMENTS 

Career Awareness 

Knowledge of the total spectrum of 
careers 

Self -Awareness 

Knowledge of the components that 
make up self 

Appreciations , Attitudes 

Life roles feeling toward self 
and others in respect to society 
and economics 

Decision-making skills 

Applying information to rational 
processes to reach decisions 

Economic Awareness 

Perception of processes in 
product ion , d istr ibut ion >and 
consumption 

Skill Awareness and Beginning Competence 

Skills ways in which man extends 
his behavior 

Employability Skills 

Social and communication skills 
appropriate tc career placement 

Educational Awareness 

Perception of relationship between 
education and life roles 



ELEMENT OUTCOMES 

Career Identity 

Role or roles within the world 
of work 

Self-Identity 

Know himself consistent value 
system 

Self-Social Fulfillment 

Active work role 
Satisfying work role 

Career Decisions 

Career direction, has a plan for 
career development 

Economic Understanding 

Solve personal and social problems 
in an economic environment 

Employment Skills 

Competence in performance of job- 
related tasks 

Career Placement 

Employed in line with career develop- 
ment plan 

Educational Identity 

Ability to select educational avenues 
to develop career plans 



Rodney Hale 

South Wa^hin^ton County Schools 
St, Paul, Minnesota 
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(Planning Device Example) 
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CAREER PtVELCfMtHT * 




ATTITUDES 
WORLD °* WORK 
GRADES K-6 



Career orientation 

GRADES 7-1-0 



EXPLORATION + 



ORIENTATION 




EXPLORATION 



ORIENTATION 



PREPARATION 



GO ONLY IN DIRECTION 
OF ARROW 



MAY GO IN EITHER 
DIRECTION 



CAREER EXPLORATION 
GRADES 9*lO 



Jfe ROUTES TO THE WORLD OF WORK 

EDUCATION 5 ORIENTATION • EXPLORATION- PREPARATION - RETRAINING 
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EVALUATORY CRITERIA FOR CAREER DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 



1. PROGRAM IS DESIGNED FOR ALL STUDENTS (K-12). 

2. CAREER DEVELOPMENT IS INTEGRATED THROUGHOUT 
THE CURRICULUM. 

3. EXPOSES ALL STUDENTS TO THE FULL SPECTRUM OF 
THE WORLD OF WORK . 

4. PROVIDES DIRECTED OCCUPATIONAL EXPERIENCES 
AND EXPLORATION IN THE REAL WORLD OF WORK, 
ALONG WITH SIMULATED AND INFORMATIONAL EXP- 
ERIENCES TO PERMIT FOCUS ON CAREER CLUSTERS. 

5. COORDINATION PROVIDED WITHIN THE SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS AND TEACHING STAFF. 

6. PROVIDES IN-SERVICE TRAINING PROGRAMS WHICH 
WILL ORIENT TEACHERS TO THE WORLD OF WORK. 
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PHASE III 

CAREER DEVELOPMENT 
BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 



The following objectives are built upon the 
seven "dimensions 11 of career education listed 
in Phase II. The "Yellow Book" (Suggested 
Teaching/Learning Approaches for Career De- 
velopment in the Curriculum) matches these 
objectives and gives the educator enabling ob- 
jectives, rationale, and suggested activities 
that may serve as a springboard to integration 
of career development into their area so as to 
make them more effective teachers. This phase 
involves the teacher utilizing career develop- 
ment concept as a vehicle to teach !iis subject. 
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WRITING A UNIT IN CAREER EDUCATION* 



1. What activities outside the classroom are many of your kids in- 
terested in? You may want to ask the kids. List all the activities 
and interests that seem to have a general attraction for your kids, 

2. Select one activity or interest and decide which careers, industries, 
businesses, jobs, services, occupations, crafts, and trades are 
directly related. 

3. Look at the career clusters. Under which cluster would these careers 
fit? Can you name some additional related careers in that cluster? 

4. After you have become acquainted with the career education concepts, 
think about the interest and experience level of your students a.nd 
select at least one concept which you consider appropriate to focus 
on in your unit. It will be necessary for you to decide at this 
point how you will tie the unit into your own content. 

5. Who can best be a resource for this activity or career possessing 
first-hand experience? j 



6.1 Where is the best place f o * students to. obtain some experience with 
\ this activity? 



7. How can the teacher provide some useful experiences with this 
activity? 

8. What indicators of student involvement will satisfy your standards 
for successful student participation? 

9. How might you vary the communication so that affective, psycho-motor 
and cognitive involvements are arranged for? 

10. What format will be best so you can use it yourself and also share 
it with colleagues? 

Now: Look at the concepts on the next page, consider your objectives, 
look over the activities, and put together a feeling, doing, 
thinking unit that involves humans and teaches content. Good luck 



*Don Johansen assembled these materials in the course of his work as 
Director of the Career Education Environmental Program. 
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CAREER EDUCATION CONCEPTS 



Awareness of Self Through Work 
Attitude toward work 
Attitude toward workers 
Appreciation for work 

Career Orientation 

Information about careers 

Clusters — relations through things, ideas, people 
Acquisition of basic skills needed for work 
Interrelatedness and interdependencies of work 

Job Exploration 
Observation 
Worker interviews 
Work experience 
Educational avenues 

Career Import 

Work value for self 
\ Psychological 

Economical 
Work value for society 



Career Preparation 

Acquisition of specific skills needed for work 



Personal valuing related^rb Current available information, attitudes, 
and abilities 



Agri-business and Nature? 1 Resources 

Business and Office 

Health 

Public Service 
Environment 

Communication and Media 

Hospitality and Recreation ^ 
Manufacturing 

Marketing and Distribution 
Marine Science 
Personal Services 
Construction 
Transportation 

Consumer and Homemaking Education 
Fine Arts and Humanities 



Sociological 
Economical 



Decision-making 




OCCUPATIONAL CLUSTERS SUGGESTED BY U.S.O.E. 
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SOME CAREER EDUCATION ACTIVITIES WITH EXAMPLES 



1, Field trip 

2, Resource people in classroom 

3, Work observation 



4. Work experience 



5. Audio-visual aid 



6, Role-playing 



7. Career games 



8. Presentation 



9. Projects in class 
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Veterinarian ^t an animal clinic 

Auto mechanic j 

i 

Attend a play or professional sports 
event, individually or as a class. 
Arrange ahead. of time to talk to the 
participants, both those on vle^-and 
those behind the scenes. 

Help a parent at home or at place of 
workj assist the school librarian, 
serve as a candy striper at a local 
hospital, have a paper route, sell 
magazine subscriptions,- raise a 
garden. 

Borrow films, filmstrips, slides, 
tapes, and records through the 
public library, (See bioltography 
that accompanies this guide for 
further audio-visual sources,) 

Present a skit depicting community 
with a storm causing power failure, 
and the jobs which are affected as 
a result. 



Play class-generated games; i.e., 
"What's My Line?"; or charades 
acting out careers; or- pinning a 
job title on each student^ back 
and having each one find out "who he 
is" by asking each other questions; 
or a take-off on the "Dating Game" 
with one student questioning chree 
others about careers they represent 
but cannot directly divulge, and 
then choosing which career description 
is personally most appealing. 

Students may pursue special interests 
by reading career resource books 
and/or interviewing people, and then 
reporting to class. 

Younger pupils may bring "Daddy Bags" 
containing tools of father's careers. 
Older pupils may conduct neighborhood 
surveys concerning what people do or 
Vh^re they work. 
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10. Interelass projects 



11. Simulated work 



12. Counseling and guidance 



13. Information center 



Piipila in one grade may help or L 
work with pupils in another grade. 
Junior high students could run a day- 
care, center one morning a week or 
interview senior high students about 
their career choices. v 

Divide the class into two companies 
that ao business with each other. They 
caa do correspondence, telephone com- 
munication, and direct sales, while 
bringing\ in a variety of careers, such 
as payroll clerk, secretary, public 
relation^, office manager, mail clerk, 
salesman^ and maintenance. 

Use activities to discover one's likes 
and dislikes and discussions based on 
why we hpld different attitudes. 

Provide /resource materials including 
books, pamphlets, guides, magazines, news 
clippings, and bulletin boards with 



information about careers. 




Now move on to the. objectives listed in the -seven 
dimensions of career development. Select some 
that seem reasonable to you./ Check the yellow 
resource boo^V and begin tcf lay out your project. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MUHESOTA 



College of Education 



Distributive Education 



(1968 Summer Project, Distributive Education and Counselor Education) 

BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES FOR CAREER DEVELOPMENT 

Behavioral objectives have been classified under seven broad instructional 
goals. In writing the objectives, an attempt was made to satisfy two out of a 
possible four criteria. Thus, the objectives should: 

1. Describe what the learner will be doing - i.e., the action required. 

2. Describe the important conditions under which the learner must demonstrate 

his competence. 

3. Specify the limits « scope or range of the problem situation* 

4. Si ate the standards of performance expected of the student. 

Enabling objectives will have to be written in order to translate a number 
of the behavioral objectives into immediate learning goals. The behavioral and 
enabling objectives are to be employed in developing meaningful and imaginative 
learning experiences. 

I. EVALUATES HIS INTERESTS, ABILITIES, VALUES, NEEDS AND OTHER SELF CHARACTERISTIC 
AS THEY RELATE TO OCCUPATIONAL ROLES . 

!• Evaluates the relevance of his aptitudes and abilities for broad occu- 
pational areas. 

2. Evaluates own abilities and characteristics with respect to responsi- 
bilities and tasks of preferred occupation. 

3. Identifies and considers alternative occupations for which training, 
experience, and interest requirements are sufficiently similar to tnose 
of the preferred occupation that they may serve as alternate career 
possibilities. 

4. Describes how several occupations would provide a means of expressing his 
personality, satisfying his psychological needs, utilizing his talents 
and satisfying his basic needs of livlihood. 

5. Describes how significant persons in his life differ widely in their make- 
ups and their endowments of traits, abilities, attitudes and aspirations 
and expresses an appreciation of the value of these differences. 

6. Examines and elaborates his own values as related to occupations, work 
situations and persoual work benavior. # 

7. Examines preferred occupations in terms of his current life context, 
considering such factors as personal and parental aspiration, family 
background, personal values, etc. 

8. Evaluates the relevance of his interests for broad occupational areas. 

9. Evaluates the relevance of his psychological needs for broad occupational 
^w, areas (e.g., controlling, organizing, helping, communicating, persuading, 

relating, etc.) t 

10. Identifies the personal compromises he may have to make in order to attain 
his chosen occupational goal. 

11. Verifies how Management of resources may affect individual standards of 
living at home, at work and in the community. 

12. Verifies how manag6ment of resources may be influenced by values and 
experiences* 

13. Uses stimuli provided by the occupational world to analyze self and the 
kind of person he wishes to become. 
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II. EXPLORES BROAD OCCUPATIONAL AkEAS Iri TL r *!S OF OPPORTUNITIES, POTENTIAL SATIS- ' 
FACTIOUS , KQUIPKJ ROLUS Of WO'.KSPS XXI) OTIU^K RELATED jtfl.IENSXONS. 

7 

It Obtains occupational experience as an essential /part of his orientation 
to and introduction into the work culture. / 

2. Increases the range of occupations and their functions and requirements 
of which he has knowledge. (/ . 

3. Identifies tiie multiplicity of kinds of interest satisfied by a few jobs 
in each broad occupational area (e.g., li#e to work with people, like to 
work alone, like to work outdoors, like to work with data and information 

. 4. Identifies the kind and scope of capabilities required by a few jobs in 
one occupational area of his choice (i/fe»g, focus iag a microscope, scaling 
a drawing, decidir.? upon the proper statistical routine, developing an 
approved approach to customer services. 

5. Describes occupational hierarchies Associated with the preferred occupa- 
tion and requirements for moving t^ a higher position* 

6. Elicits information about what persons with experience and training^ijv^ 
the preferred or selected occupations are receiving as compens^tiofi 
(fringe benefits, salary, etc.) — 

7. Identifies the occupational areas whichjgi^i<^ ego-involyemeaJ: 
kinds of activity. " — — - 

8. Verifies how varying needs for personal independency may be met by differ- 
ent occupations. .and work settings • 

9. Assesses potential satisfactions and dissatisfactions associated with 
preferred occupation (e.g., a sense of accomplishment or no sense of ac- 
complishment , recognition from subordinates or peers or unhappy co-worker 
relationships, high or low income, taking responsibility, routine or 
repetitive tasks, social status in the community, undesirable working con- 
ditions and working hours, and opportunity to develop unique solutions 
to problems ) • 

10. Assesses the psychological ai>d economic costs of performing a given occu- 
pational role. 

11. Examines life styles and way of living associated with a few occupations 
/ in the broad occupational areas of areas of his choice. 

12. Analyzes social roles and social demands required for successful per for 
mance in preferred occupations. 

13. Gathers evidence of the effect of general level of employment or growth 
in the economy on job opportunities. 

14. Assesses the extent to which technological change may affect the employ- 
ment opportunities and task requirements of a preferred occupation. 

15. Identifies social and economic growth trends and their potential effects 
on broad occupational fields and preferred occupations. 

16. Interprets statistical data and draws conclusions about occupational and 
industrial employment trends, their expansion or decline. 

17. Identifies the various job ladder or career progression possibilities of 
a few jobs in eacn broad occupational area. 

18. Determines whether preferred occupations require Mgh levels of geographic 
mobility. 

19. Lists factors which may influence job stability, advancement or failure in 
his preferred occupation. 

20# Compares immediate rewards with long term rewards in several occupations 
21. Weighs the economic rewards against the psychological rewards in consid- 
ering preferred occupations • 

III. EXPLORES THE PSYCHOLOGICAL MEAWIWG OF WORK AND ITS VALUE IN THE HUMAN EXPER- 
IENCE 

. 1. Assesses the contribution of a wide range of various occupations to society. 
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2. Analyzes the value which society places unoa personal endeavor and 
achievement in ligat of his o;r; values. 

3. Begins to formulate a concept of his plac»i, obligation, and destiny in 
society. 

A. Cites examples of how society is benefited by the willingness of indi- 
viduals to utilize their abilities in vocational tasks. 

5. Affirms and demonstrates the conditions that are essential for a balanced 
and productive life and tne part that vocation may play in the overall 
scheme. ' 1 

6. Views work a3 a principal instrument for copinr v;ith and changing man's 
environment. 

7. Distinguishes between work as acceptance of employment with the primary 
objective of securing -the income it provides and career which carries with 
it a wuole series of expectations. 

8. Appraises the social wortn of work performed at different socio-economic 
levels. 

9. Values work not alone for what it affords in consumption of p,oods and ser- 
vices, but for tlie intrinsic meaning it makes po^ible for him. 

10. Contrasts the meaning of work in an economy of abundance as opposed to 
an economy of scarcity. 

11. Identifies the changing meanings of work. 

12. Summarizes the ways in wnich his preferred work contributes to the 
welfare of mankind. 

13. Obtains information about the way which his preferred occupation aighf 
affect his community and family iifu, nis resides Mai or geographic mo- 
bility, his type and amount of leisure-tima activities 

14. Discusses the extent to which he is free to move among the three possible 
choices: work, play, creative leisure. 

15. Employs nis leisure time in ways that are meaningful to him. 

16. Considers the work contribution of woman to be as socially significant 
as that of man. 

17. Acknowledges that many women will need the stimulation and rewards of a 
work role in addition to a family role. 

UWDE?\STANDS MODERN WORK ORGANIZATION AND ITS AGGLOMERATE MILIEU. 

1. Investigates and discusses the way in which management, labor, government 
and puulic dynamics interact to influence work life. 

2. Demonstrates familiarity with those factors which stimulate or retard 
vocational opportunities (e.g., the role of taxation, emphasis on pro- 
duction of consumer goods as opposed to capita] goods, lending policies, 
etc.). 

3. Examines typical organizational charts to determine how business struc- 
tures the authority of specialists and their relationships with each 
other. 

4. Debates the benefits of patterned behavior in a social institution as 
against the advantages of individual initiative. 

5. Assesses the effect of the power structure on the role of a worker in a 
work situation. 

6. Examines and discusses the effect upon the power structure within a work 
establishment of different kinds and degrees of authority, he or others 
may bring to the situation (e.g., economic control, administrative 
power, educational development, proficiency of skill, and interpersonal 
abilities). 

7. Cites examples of social and economic laws, regulations, and/or custom*; 
which legislate the individual's activities in the work situation. 

8. Explains the interdependsncy of all workers and work talents in contri- 
buting to the general economic welfare. 
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9, -Disavows the traditional division of labor by sex by citing developments 
which have reduced its in:>ortano^ (o.o. i incre^inr mechanization of rou- 
tine and physically heavy work, general Jayelopiaeat of household \ equipment , 
planned parenthood, child care facilities, ate), i 

POSSESSES AN AWARENESS THAT TUE INDIVIDUAL'S ROLE IN WORK IS TIED TO 'THE WELL- 
BEING OF THE COMMUNITY. 

!• Demonstrates in his vocational planning an interest in contributing to 
society in ways that go beyond that which is necessary for him to carry 
his own weight in the social structure. 

2. Debates the appropriateness for our time of the ethic of fair exchange 
versus an ethic of cooperative giving without any promise of return, 

3, Examines the issue of how work in America can help to overcome the poverty 
in which the majority of mankind is steeped, 

4, Identifies with a wide range of communities and attaches to the simultaneou 
memberships varying degrees of weigftt in accordance with his own tests* 

5. Analyzes the extent to which individual welfare is dependent upon the well 
being of all people in the society. 

6.. Investigates and describes how an individual's social roles in the commun- 
ity are influenced by the work he does and how well he does it, 

7. Gives examples and analyzes the courses of unethical and illegal practices 
in the business community (e.g., anti-trust violations, collusive bidding 
on government contracts, private deals with suppliers in a flagrant con- 
flict of interest, etc.). 

8. Analyzes the extent to which business operates on the principles of indi- 
vidual self interest or social responsibility. 

9. Analyzes the extent to which unions operate on the principle of individual 
self interest or social responsibility. 

10. Appraises the occupational role for its potential as a source for humane 
expressions of self. 

EXHIBITS PLANFULNLSS IN STRIVING TO ACHIEVE OCCUPATIONAL GOALS AND OBJECTIVE 

1. Verbalizes about and plans his current school experience so that it fits 
into tae pursuit of his occupational goals. 

2. Selects a job whica holds potential for contributing to his long-range voc- 
cational development. 

3. Validates the accuracy of occupational information he has received. 

4. Seeks information about what skills are needed to get a preferred job. 

5. Seeks information about how to p,et ahead on a job. 

6. Identifies major obstacles or impediments which may affect educational or 
vocational progress (e.g., personal (ability, aptitude), situational, 
(illnes3, finances), or social (race, religion) ). 

7. Anticipates and prepares for change in career byj identifying skills ot 
knowledge utilized in the preferred occupation Uiich may transfer to 
another. 

8. Projects a career plan which reflects an understanding of the principle* 
that the satisfaction an individual, obtains from his life work is related 
to the degree to which it enables him to implement his abilities, interests 
values and other self-characteristics, 

9. Demonstrates a commitment to the idea that he should have a plan for 
educational vocational life by actually taking steps to formulate such a 
pJLan based upon sound information and a selective use of resources. 

10. Identifies factors whicu may have most relevance for his career decisions 
(e.g., work preparation and experience, employment trends, easy job, 
family pull, etc.) 

11. Projects himself into future life-3tyle associated with preferred occupa- 
tion. " 44 
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12. Critically evaluates the career ndvice rivtri by significant others, 

13. Describes his preferred occupation in L. a rn«4 corusiote.it with occupational 
literature and real contacts villi worses, rather tlian a stereotyped 
conception. 

14. Delineates the basis upon which the employer decides whom he will hire 
when he has a great many applicants for the job. 

15. wakes explicit whether he seeks a work environment which allows for 
autonomy and individual achievement, or one in wnich his rewards will be 
physical. 

16. Identifies and utilizes available resources forvobtaining information, 
about occupational characteristics, requirements or employment data. 

17. Communicates effectively to others about his vocational abilities, inter- 
ests, and plans, orally or in writing. ; 

18. Makes career plans which take into account the fact that technology and^ 
automation influence change and may create the need for transferable 
skills. 

19. Knows and uses sources which provide information concerning the content 
and prerequisites of various educational and training corses. 

20. Assesses own abilities and financial resources available to the educational 
requirements for preferred occupations. 

21. Identifies sources of financial aid for further education or training and 
the requirements or restrictions of specific assistance. 

22. Evaluates the quality of education, job training, or work experience 
in preparing for a preferred occupation. 

23. Accepts responsibility for making occupational cr oices and moving toward 
goals. 

24. Formulates, an educational and/or training plan to prepare himself for a 
givun occupational field cr preferred vocation. 

/25. Accepts that life in the future will become a matter of continuing ediica- 
/ tional preparation for work. 

26. Predicts his chances of reaching tue level to wnich he aspires in the 
occupational area of his choice and can give good reasons for this self- 
e valuation. 

27. Examines the vocational expectations significant others have for him and 
. how these expectations affect nis career plans (e.g., parents, friends. 

teachers, employer, peer groups). 

VH, TiiROUCH UIS WORK-RGLEVAHT BEHAVIOR SH0WS THAT HE IS ACQUIRING A CONCEPT OF 
SELF AS A PRODUCTIVE PERSON Ii>i A WORK- CENTERED SOCIETY. 

/ 

1. Demon. strates the ability to identify information that should be included 
in a resume and/or application form. ' 

2. Demonstrates through his own dress and raannor the importance of personal 
appearance with respect to employability. 

3. Assumes appropriate behavior for an employment interview. 

A. Actively seeks information about rules, policies, and expectations asso- 
ciated with a oiven work ^:ask or work environment.* 

5. Considers appropriate factors in selecting employers (e.g., advancement, 
company policies, salary increases, and opportunities for gro/th). 

b. Selects potential employers and locates suitable job vacancies. 

7. Assesses individual attitudes toward self and how these affect or influence 
perfoimance in the work situation. 

8. Parcicipates in individual and group experience which contribute to per- 
sonal development (e.£., discussion, reading, observation). 

9. Shows a genuine concern for and responsibility tcvard colleague workers 

10. Demonstrates perceptual sensitivity to the needs of co-workers and 
employers • 

11. Analyzes how his needs and values are expressed through personal behavior 
and ethical standards o* conduct in tue work situation. 
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12. Discovers and verifies several ethical questions that confront workers 
in his preferred occupational fiil' J .. 

13. Describes liow iuuividual piydicai jud ruental ileal ta are related and how 
they may affect tae work situation or be affected by it. 

14. Expresses vocatipnal maturity tnrou&h a personal involvement in the work 
t^sk and situation, responding positively to problems and showing a 
degree of importance. 

15. Demonstrates an ability to reconcile varying expectations regarding role 
performance in a given work situation. 

16. Contributes positively to group effort and group goals in a work situa- 
tion by comprising at times and exercising influence on group goals* 

17. Demonstrates an awareness of the dynamics of group behavior in a task* 
oriented situation. 

18. Demonstrates the ability to depend on others and to be depended upon in 
the work environment. 

19. Handles own position of authority in work environment in ways which lead 
to effective realization of personal goals and development of others. 

20. Copes with authority in the work environment In ways which lead to effect 
realization of personal goals and development. 

21. Analyzes objectively the motivations of significant others in the work 
environment who hold varying expectations regarding the worker's 
performance. 

22. Elicits and considers suggestions and evaluations regarding a given wor** 
performance. 

23. Evaluates the importance of work, leisure and home roles itTdetermining 
what expenditures of personal effort and resources are to be given to a 
task or goal. 

24. Manages leisure time, work time, and home tine effectively to achieve 
individual goals. 

25. Relates his own pattern of response with respect to prescribed versu- 
discretionary requirements of a work task. 

26. Demonstrates ability to .handle and use success or failure constructively. 

27. Performs in a giver, work situation in a manner to indicate he understands 
that success or failure depends not alone on technical proficiency but 

on quality of interpersonal relations as well. ' 
23. Demonstrates effective work habits by checking the quality of his 
product or effort. 

29. Demonstrates effective work habits by breaking work tasks into logical 
units. 

30. Demonstrates effective work habits by utilizing communication skills 
wiien giving or evaluating instructions. 

31. Demonstrates effective work habits by planning and scheduling work, 

32. Identifies those items which should be included in a work report. 

33. Perceives himself to be successful in copying with new social and work* 
roles. 
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PHASE IV )■ 
ELEMENTS OF POSSIBLE PROGRAMS 

The following items are offered as areas of 
discussion for the mixed groups when they are 
developing their "program" of career develop- 
ment. It is not complete noir~is it meant to 
be as no one has yet defined what a program 
"should- consist of." In my estimation, it 
never will be defined as a model for it changes 
with the times, the needs, che abilities of 
those in charge, and the institution that is 
developing it. 

Note : For a quick reference to several ques- 
tions that relate to this section, see "Phase 
II, Career Development Concept Change Agent." 



/ 
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ORGANIZATIONAL DEVELOPMENT (INTERVENTION) 
IMPLEMENTING CHANGE PROGRAMS AS AN "INTERNAL CONSULTANT"* 

General Principle 

1, First goal is to establish trust in you as a competent, trustworthy professional 
(as opposed to creating a big splash in the system - or even making big changes)* 

2. Be open, straight, available, responsible and competent* 

Rules or Criteria for Selecting Initial Interventions 

1. Do not start where change is most needed , (resistance, etc*) or fractionate the 
large problem and do small parts and don't connect actions into a movement until 
later, 

2. Do not start with a " reverberating" change (too threatening to too many), 

3. Do pick a change with high probability of success. 

4. Do pick a change with moderately high visibility. 

5; Do start where you can build a support system (or power base) by selecting people who: 

A 

a. are straight in their communication, want challenge-have established integrity. 

b. are innovative - open to change - are action oriented 

1 *c. are not too dependent upon the system - are philosophy and goal oriented « 

d. have moderately hi^h status within the system. 

e. can establish an open, trusting relationship. 

Steps in Initiating Interventions in a System 

1. Identify potential needs and possible changes within sub-systems, 

2. ■ Formulate one or two specific, explicit behavioral objectives. 

3. Identify informal power structures, etc. 

4. Plan your intervention - have several specific alternatives available. 

5. Negotiate nature of change to be made - be explicit about outcomes, strategies, 
role of each participant. 

6. Establish successive approximations - determine size of increments 

7. Evaluate both constantly and periodically (put a meter on it). 

* Alan Anderson - Professor of Educational Psychology University of Minnesota 
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With the increasing emphasis on college and college preparatory programs 
by the lay public f educators, and mass communications media, there is a 
great danger the non-college bound student and his needs, particularly 
in occupational orientation, may be neglected.* The problem of such 
students is further aggravated by the limitations of academic teachers 
in terms of occupational knowledge, complexity of the labor market, 
job entrance requirements, and the difficulty of personally getting 
first hand information essential to making career decisions, 

Basic Elements in Planning the Implementation of a Career Development 
Program s 

1. Survey school, business, industry, and community in terms 
of students 1 needs, learning resources, facilities, and 
leadership. (To provide justification for program) 

2. Obtain endorsement of program from faculty, administration, 
and school board. 

3. Organize and use a local advisory committee, composed of 
students, school faculty and administration, business and 
industry representatives, parents, local and state governing 
agencies, and area vocational-technical school personnel 
wherever available. f 

Rationale and Suggested Comprehensive Career Information Development 
Plan (Grades K-9 ) 

It is clearly recognized that the characteristics of schools in this 
State are dependent upon many variables. These variables include 
size, geographic location, community resources, local leadership, the 
needs of students, availability of facilities, and many other factors. 

A given administrative unit, due to these variables, may find imple- 
mentation of the total plan impossible. The implementation of any 
combinatipn of the parts composing the plan, however, could be valu-* 
able in moving toward a long-range plan of occupational exploration. 

1. All Teachers Should Be Involved in Relating Their Subject 
Content More Directly to Occupations : 

Teachers should be strongly encouraged to correlate occupational 
information and opportunities with each subject as it is being 
taught. They should make a concerted effort t( integrate this 
information into regular ciassroom work by providing appropriate 
laboratory experiences, classroom demonstration, and perhaps, by 
inviting community resource persons Into the school for illus- 
trated lectures concerning particular occupations* Students at 
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each grade level could be provided opportunities in each subject 
area to explore and understand the value and dignity of all types 
of work and to develop an awareness of the skills, knowledge, and 
attitudes that are necessary for success • Some teachers are 
already doing a good job in this respect, but many teachers are 
unsuccessful in their efforts to effectively relate occupational 
exploration to subject content. 

• 

In order to become more effective, these teachers will need to 
become more familiar with job opportunities. They will need 
guideline materials to be used with textbooks and existing 
syllabi, and numerous teaching aids and equipment. 

Manipulative Exploratory Non-reimbursed Programs Such As 
Industrial Arts, Home Economics t and Business Education 
Should Be Enriched, Expanded and Revised : - 

Opportunities should be made available for students to experi- 
ence activities that require planning, designing, pattern- 
making, blueprint reading, copying, cost estimating, constructing, 
processing, and assembling. Only a few elementary schools provide 
these programs at the present time. Existing programs in these 
areas should be revised to place additional emphasis upon 
telating laboratory experiences to occupational possibilities. 

The use of shops, portable shops, mobile units, laboratories, 
and other space already available should be considered. Areas 
abandoned by high schools as a result of mergers could be used 
to give students the opportunity to work with their hands and 
relate these experiences to occupational possibilities. Both 
short and long-range exploratory programs could be planned to 
utilize such spaces. 

Expanded Counseling-Coordinating Programs Should Be Provided : 

Guidance arid counseling programs need to be expanded. Quali- 
fied personnel should be available to help plan, to give direc- 
tion, to coordinate, and to counsel wittf teachers , individual 
pupils, and groups of pupils in relation to educational plans, 
occupational possibilities, and personal problems; to plan 
meaningful field trips, to plan and arrange for real work , 
experiences for students. 

Personnel and Planning Time Should Be Provided : 

Provide teachers with sufficient release time from other duties 
so that they may prepare class materials for occupational 
exploration. 

A sufficient number of teacher aides should be provided to 
assist with the preparation of occupational exploration 
materials. Teacher aides should also be provided to assist the 
teacher with other duties necessary to implement occupational 
exploration programs. This would provide students with neces- 
sary experience in shop and laboratory activities. The 
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objective should be exploration and not proficiencey in specific 
skills. This approach also supports industrial arts, home 
economics, and business education at the middle school level. 
* It is recommended that existing programs be utilized to provide 
occupational exploration shop and l aboratory experiences on a 
broad basis . 

Local Coordination Needed ; v 

In some schools or school systems coordinators might be provided 
to help plan and organize programs, assist with in-service acti- 
vities, and locate materials and other resources. Such persons 
could coordinate, in one or wore schools, the work of personnel 
in various subject areas as they implement occupational explora- 
tion objectives. The coordinator would act as a liaison between 
the. school and the community, and the State Department; and he 
could implement dissemination of business and industrial materials 
in the school. , 

Use of Advisory Committees : / 

Local advisory councils should be farmed to give direction, • 
assistance, and support to the teacher's efforts to bring 
pertinent information and experiences to studetits. Councils 
could 4>e composed of lay and professional people, representing 
the school, home, and community. Such councils would be effective 
instruments for opening the doors* of the business world, with 

its resources, to the classroon/ 

!; i 

Guideline Materials Should Be Developed Correlating ffybject 
Areas With Occupational Education Objectives : 

Guideline materials should be developed and made available for 
teachers and coordinators to use with basic subject content. 
These materials should be developed by the State Department of 
Education personnel and others; they should parallel. the content 
of textbooks and any other course materials being vjsed in each 
subject area. Planning grants could be established, enabling 
specialists from colleges, universities, and local school units 
to assist in this work. Some materials might be developed on a 
regional basis, and it may be desirable for local personnel to 
develop material and guides applicable only to their local 
situations. Filn>s, filmstrips, and videotapes coyld be developed 
on certain occupations, Such as those in the area of business, 
industry, agriculture, homemaking, distribution of goods and 
services, transportation, and health* Printed materials should 
be made available to all local personnel. 

Commercial Occupational Materials Should Be Obtained ; 

A wide variety of commercially produced occupational materials, 
on different reading and interest levels, should be provided for 
use by students, teachers, counselors, and ^coordinators . These 
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materials might include occupational kits, pamphlets, booklets, 
tapes, films, filmstrips, recordings, and books, providing in- 
formation about Occupational clusters and specific job oppor- 
tunities . Most schools have only a minimum amount of money 
available for this purpose. Therefore, industry should be 
encouraged to furnish such occupational information relevant 
to trai n i ng. 

Equipment Should Be Provided To Implement Manipulative 
Exploratory Programs ; 

A wide variety of equipment, related to a broad rapge of occupa- r 
tions should be provided to give students simulate^ manipulative 

experiences. Much of this equipment should be simple, inexpen- 

sive, and multi-purpose. This equipment should be used to help 
students acquire knowledge, discover aptitudes, develop attitudes, 
and become aware of the world of work. It should not be used to 
develop salable skills. Manipulative exercises with such equip-, 
ment could motivate students and provide a balance .with printej 
ancj visual materials. 

Equipment could include simple drawing sets,, wood and'metal hand 
tools, simple power tools and machines, simple electronic equip- 
ment, homemaking equipment and appliances , setid germinators , and 
typewriters and other business machines*/-^ \ 

- % ■ i 

State Level Direction and Coordination Should^ Be Provided: 

— ^ — A 

The force of vocational education, general education, and guidance 
and counseling should be brought to bear o$ occupational explora- 
tion. Wide coordination is deemed necessary and desirable in 
developing activities, materials, and in-service opportunities. 
Such coordination would also assist institutions of higher educa- 
tion to initiate pre-service programs and orient prospective 
teachers to their roles in occupational exploration, fn addition, 
State-level coordination should provide assistance in Organizing 
local advisory councils on a regional basis. This would enable 
the State's full resources of business and industry to become 
more closely involved with public school programs of occupational 
exploration. 

State-level coordination must also provide in-service training of 
staff personnel in the Department of Education. These individuals 
should be oriented to their role in a Statewide program of occu- 
pational orientation in the public schools. Attitude development- 
orienting individuals in the public school program toward the 
necessity of occupational explora"tion~should become a top* priority 
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Teacher Orientation Should Be Provi ded; 

College level education courses should include one or more units 
showing future teachers how occupational information can be cor- 
related with' sub je^con tent. Some colleges might want to develop 
separate course^designed to introduce teachers to the occupa- 
tional opportunities that can be taught in courses at various 
grade levels. 

Funds should be made available to provide in-service workshops 
for State personnel, regional directors, local 'coordinators , 
counselors, and school personnel. Such workshops .should provide 
direction and understanding of goals; they- should develop a 
positive attitude toward coordinating the teaching of a subject 
content and occupational information. Personnel should be com- 
pensated for this time. In-service sessions could be conducted 
during the summer months to precede the initiation of new 
programs in the schools. Follow-up sessions could be scheduled 
for the summer following the initiation! of • such programs. 
Television could also be used effectively for in-service programs. 
Such instruction could be implemented at the State or local 
level. 

Pilot Projects Should Be Established ; 

A number of pilot programs or projects could be planned and 
implemented. Since no one project can fit every- school in the 
State, several projects, with^arious approaches, might be . 
initiated. Approaches could include the development of group 
guidance techniques, the initiation or expansion of practical 
arts, and the use of specially prepared materials by the 
regular classroom teachers. 

Evaluation Procedures Should Be Planned ; % 

Definite plans should be established to evaluate the degree of 
success reached in providing occupational information to middle 
grade children through this plan. Evaluation plans should be 
built into. the project itself. 

Atcer objectives hive been clearly stated and understood, 
evaluation criteria should be developed. Data collecting 
methods should be determined, and personnel should be provided 
to be responsible. for evaluation. 

Procedures should be developed for disseminating findings and 
making recommendations. This information should^ then be used 
to expand those approaches most successfully providing students 
with improved understandings of the occupational opporf.unitites 
available to them. 
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APPENDIX I 



AN IN-SERVICE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM OF VOCATIONAL EXPLORATION 



For five years District 281 has been running an in-service career development course 
for the K-12 staff. The teachers get into the field and discuss the world ot work 
with management and employees in an effort to supplement their experiential back- 
ground* They are given complete responsibility for the outcomes of these meetings. 
Most of the progress in our district in career development concept must be credited 
to the graduates of this program. 

1* Course : Vocational Exploration 

2. Instructor : Staff counselor with vocational coordinator as consultant for 

each area 

3. Course Length : Six weeks, four hours a day, five days a week, for a total 

of 120 hours 

4. Time r Field trips and class sessions in the mornings 

5. Dates : From Monday . following end of school year for six weeks 

6. Registration Fee : $69.50 for the entire course 

7. Credits : Nine (9) district graduate credits toward salary increment. 

8. Class Size : Entire class or each section 12 or fewer students 

9. For : All K-12 professional staff and administration 
10. General Objectives of the Course : 

A. To better equip the teacher as a vocational advisor for students. 

/ ' 

B. / To promote public relations yalues through communication and contact 

of teacher and employer. 

.- C. To cause teachers to reassess attitudes toward student attitudes in 
school, socio-economically based values, and students 1 real needs in 
education. 

D. To cause teachers to change subject content, teaching methods, resource 
materials, and move toward more concern for the individual. 

E. To bring teachers in contact with employers of their students. 

F. To provide the teacher with information concerning requirements and 
expectations of employers. 

G. To provide an atmosphere for free discussion between teachers and 
employer concerning mutual problems and concerns. 

H. To expose teachers to young people (perhaps former students) on the job. 




I. 



To acquaint teachers with vocational areas they are not familiar with 
because of their background, education, or choice* 



J. To stimulate the teacher to creative methods of education. 

W ""K. To expose the teacher to business training methods and resources. 

L. To furnish materials ar\4 puiiosophy involving the concept of career 
development and its implementation inteo their field of endeavor. ^ 

M. To lay the foundation for creating the daairabl© atmwfhere of truly \ 
comprehensive edfhiatidn as pppoasd to d strongly college-oriailted 
method •tfhat now exists. This primarily concerns the required courses 
such as English and social studies and elective courses such as 
math and science. 

i 

11# Ctgneral ^Toc^yye: The course is designed to expose fte##hers and adminis- 
trators 1(0 the vocational aspects (career development) of business aA4 
industry that surround us in our own community,. The hope is that 
teaclvers, through this experience, take a xmtp realiftie look at ty&ere 
the youth we >lave in ofur classrooms go and bike positive eorr&efeive 
action in their subject areas. Changing attitudes at thlf laVel is 
the most practical approach to solving the edu$#tioft §$p reflected in 
our follow-up studies as well as nation-wide statistics. 

12. Survey of Costs : In charging $69.50 i<p# the course, abot^f one-half Of fcfoe 
cost of the project is born by tuition wfr&n 30 students ara involvi4# 
The remaining o*e-half is reimbursed thffmgh vocational fi^n^l 0V0t%&v%B 
at the State Qtyartment of Education, Vocational Education Divisifttff 
this funding arrangement supports three ''group faci J.it££pFS, a Goof4ingfcot> 
ami a project director. , 
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VOCATI0WAJ. KXPiORATIO* IN-SERVICE PROJECT 

... .,■>•. 



Findings and £ugge*£££f)» ** 



i 



INTRODUCTION 



Thirteen teachers v from the junior and senior high schools with three 
group leader counselors participated in an in-service vocational ex- 
[)1 oration program this summer, the objective of th<* project was u» 
utilize small group discussion in conjunction With first hand infor- 
mation from the community in evaluating wmr teachers and curriculum. 
This >;roup was furnished with philosophy and information about the 
small group process, objectives in y0c4Cioma3L education, and suggested 
materials for gathering dmta from ttu»ir fiel^ trips. Along with the 
materials, 12 visits to local establishments were arranged. Those 
trips were arranged so that the participant would have the tailk of 
his time spent in personal contact with employers from jJwfctor to 
president . * 

The goal of this project is reilly involved with the philosophy that 
gufcid^es it. I firmly believe that when ptofessiort&t people are glVvJtt 
ttae responsibility of a task or problem that involves thorn, tHe best 
solution will evolve, In this case th© M »olutlon M 4a a stdtrt to a 
great task in the orientation of education to $\w needs of the students . 
To me, being somewhat biased* they are saying we cannot have a vocational 
class or even just a vocational program. We munt havtf the vocational 
needs of the students foremost in every teachers methods, fcHetfiais* 
and mind tn order to develop a meaningful ' edlVPtUiantU opportunity fo#- 
the student* 

This report of findings and recommendations is being distributed at the 
request of the group* they arq responsible fo*" the materials and datti 
and wish to make it known they are available to comment upon or disvnss 
the content* at any time and with Anyone. I feel it would be tigftta*Q 
put their names and the places they visited upon this introduction. 



Cliff E. Helling 
Vocational director 
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U lAlOMMKNDAT 1 ONS TO ADMINISTRATION 



I. Establish a moans of continual evaluation of nil school programs 

a. Specific goals that can be evaluated 

b. "Can't evaluate" has been used as a crutch too often 

c. Industry has recommended the' schools evaluate their present programs 
and curriculum 

(1) Make use of recommendations of North Central, such as reduced 
class size and additional clerical help 

(2) Make better use of- follow-up studies 

II. Encourage seminar meetings such as the summer Vocational In-service Program 

a. To better equip the teacher as a vocational advisor for students 

b. To improve public relations through communication and contact between 
teacher and employer 

c. To cause teachers to reassess attitudes toward student attitudes in 
school, socio-economically based values, and students' real needs in 
education 

d. To cause teachers to change subject content, teaching methods, resource 
materials, and' move toward more concern for the individual 

e. To bring teachers in contact with employers of their students 

f. To provide the teacher with information concerning requirements and 
expectations of employers • 

g. To provide an atmosphere for free discussion "between teachers and 
employer concerning mutual problems and concerns 

h. To expose teachers' to young people (perhaps former students) on the job 

i. To acquaint teachers with vocational areas they are not familiar with 
because of their background, education, or. choice 

j. To stimulate the teacher to creative methods of education 

k. To expose the roacher to business training methods and resources 

1. To lay the foundation for creating the desirable atmosphere of truly 

comprehensive education as opposed 'to a strongly college-oriented method 
that now exists. This primarily concerns the required courses such as 
English and social studies, and elective courses such as math and science. . 

HI. Credit should be given to teachers for vocational courses that broaden their 
vocational background and knowledge , such as: 

a A math or business teacher taking computer related courses at Contr ol Data 

b! An English teacher taking a course in technical writing at Dunwoody 

IV. Encourage the establishment of incentives other than grades . 

a. Release from final exam for good grades 

b. Certificate of achievement 

c. Certificate of attendance ' 

d. Association of attendance in school and attendance on the job through 

various means 
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V. 



K*.ta:.ii di iii«-r ivadiu-. programs i n all courses 

a . Compi "i-li< ir» i on 

b. Critical a ua I ys i ^ 

c. Remedial reading 



VI. 



Kncourage field trips 

a. Fieivi trips should In 1 11111111' easier 

b. Industry is extremely willing ifi cooperate 

VII. Recognize that the low ability student has a place iti the world. 

VIII. Expand on-the-job training programs 

IX. Require counselor:; anil encourage administrators and te«'uhers of all 
subject area:; to lake vocational courses such as the summer vocational 
in-service program 

X. Develop better dialog between industry and school by the formation of a 
committee composed of teachers, administrators, counselors, and business- 
men that meets on a regular basis as suggested by Tennant Company and others 

XI. ' Make better use of permanent record cards 

a. Find out their use in industry 

b. Should be presented and discussed with teachers 

XII. Pl^ce more emphasis in grading upon student acceptance of responsibility 

XIII. Meet the requirements for student success after graduation by an expanded 
curriculum 

a. Technical writing 

b. Adding machines 

c. Key punch 

d. Business machines 

e. Graphic arts 

f. Logic (all classes) 

g. Blueprint reading 

XIV. Consider meeting expanded curriculum needs by giving students credit for 
evening courses }n the disLrict or by the use of ''zero 11 hour or seventh hour 

XV. Emphasize that all educators neecj to accept the student as he is and develop 
his capabilities from that point 

XVI. Note that administrators .^11^1 cpMfiselors should attend departmental meetings 

a. Have a meeting with each department each, year 

b; Have a representative at each departmental meeting 

c. Leave time at departmental meetings for dialog. 

XVII. Give .cons tant attention to the improvement of communications at all levels 
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XVlli. K-.t.inl i i . i. - |»o>; iiion ot indusi rial arts coordinator 



a. Acquaint Mudent^ with industry 
i>, V ir .iv. i i lahli I rdt-ra 1 funds 

i. M>ike heller provisions lor vmc.iI ional ly-houud students' 

XIX. Secure a lull lime aiidio-visiK.il person in all. junior hir.h school!. 

a.. Allow a person to devote full time to the position 
h. Utilize audio-visual materials trom industry (junior and senior 
high schools) 



. / 
/ 

/ 

/ 
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^•CCKSTIONS FOR CiikRiaU.lIM 



{ 9 K.-.i.ihl i 'h t I . s t !» i I i I v by offering survey courses which could vary in 
len.'fh Lr^irs two to nine weeks and could alternate with physical ed- 
ucation in lieu of study halls. 

a. incui-iri.-il Arts — graphic ar.ts, metals, electronics . and drawing 
i>. Home Kconomirs — • cooking (both boys and girls), home management, and 
sewi ru; 

y. Consumer Kcouomi cs — » ty pi , business education, reading (speed 
and remedial), and she,* with 

IK Seme.--.ter com sos should be .offered ih all areas on a much larger 
sea \e than" i s present ly be ing done . 

a. One-half credit should t>o given for each semester course, taken 

b. English should be structured through the use of semester courses 
in gramma r, spelling, and composition 

(1) Findings established' tho ' fact that there ifc on inability to 
communicate through the use of the written word 

(2) This was industry's greatest concern when asked to voice itc 
criticism of the present school system 

III. Every teacher should explor/ vocational opporti/ni ties as related to 
their subject areas. Technical writing, labor-management relations, 
technical illustrations, and advertising copywriting are a few of the 
areas that can be used as examples. X 

IV. . Since a large number of students registered for courses in home eco- 

nomics, power, etc., and w*sro unable to take the courses because of 
crowded conditions, we suggest Lne following means of meeting these 
needs without expanding present facilities. 

a. I'.se "zero" and seventh hours in the regular school day 

b. Give credit for evening courses 

c. Expand summer school 

V. There h'. ti .un .1 to recognize that much satisfaction comes from areas 
other -than work. Work appears to be a means of making money, seeing 
how fir. I can >;o, and for souse womnn, lust something to do. Sugg3StJcns 
that we have to meet thftse needs are: 

a. Expanded onportun it ies co take courses in humanities, industrial 
arts, and elective physical education with emphasis on Individual 
s: oris 

!>. Great lj expanded ext* a-curriculnr programs should be offered both 

during t! e school clay .and after school 
c. Expanded night school program for both students and iriults 
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• Si'CChS/l IONS FOR INSTRUCTION Jjjjl COW. 
Kneouragi* students to begin to idcnitfy a vocational goal in life. 



>i. Make- teachers 1 ii'vu'i' awaiv uf Liu- vocational opportunites in 

the business world in orier for smdonts to become hotter informed, 
b. Use industry more as a resource aid, 

1. Industry indicated a sincere desire to offer resource people 
for use in the schools. \ .... 

2. Industry has encouraged fi^ld trips during school hours and 
out of school. 1 



Make better use of and io-visual> materials to give the students a 
setter perspective of vocational opportunities, 

1. Environmental sound track T2Jlms should be made available through 
the guidance department as wtel! as the classroom. 

2. Audio-visual department shoved become involved with the business 
world in making these films Available. 



Encourage student to begin to identify his attitudinal goal in? life. 

a. Assist the student in assuming responsibility in school in the manner 

industry will later demand of him.\ """" . 

-' I / 

1 . Attendance — inore than xie day^ absence per month is considered excessive. 

2. Tardiness — industry will not tolerate the disruption. c£ the work day 
because the employee is late* I 

3. Deadlines — industry demands tliat deadlines be adhered to* 

b. Encourage teachers to attempt to create se if-motivac ion in each student. 

1, Industry selects individuals showing initiative c?nd pride of 
workmanship. \ 

/. leaching staff may create thes^ dctiludes by use of the follow- 
ing tools: < 

a. Certificate of merit 

b. Display of work 

c . Word*of praise 

d. Varied assignments 1 

e. More student freedom in selection of curriculum goals 
and objectives I 

c. Aid the student in the realisation of \he importance ol developing 
sound work Labi erf. 



1, Industry contends — "wasted time is wasted money" 

2. Amount of reward is directly related to. effort that is expended — 
"nothing is free " I 
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I'M' -null lU'unp discussion which is effective in developing attitudes 
hv .m t-xch.ino' of information to develop a better understanding of 
• \ ! 1/ .mil . ot Iwrs • , \ 

Kmplnisir.r analytical thinking more tjiian subject matter memorization. 
Use of Llu> discovery method approach rather than a lecture-type pre- 
sentation — "teach, don't preach/ 1 . 

Encourage all educators to accept the student as he is and see him as 
an individual with dignity and worth regardless of dress, appearance, 
future goals, or native ability • 

a. The non-college bound student is worthy ^nf. £be twnno amount of 
instructional emphasis as the college bound. 

b t More practical aspects of the curriculum need to be stressed. 



// 
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AN' OPEN LETTER TO ALL ENGLISH TEACHERS 

' J - ' . ' 

Dear Follow Teacher: 

Those of us who were fortunate to participate in the in-service vocational 
exploration course this past summer feel compelled to address. you, the 
English teachers of District 281. It was unfortunate .that a member of the' 
English department was not able to participate in this program as several of 
the most often mentioned criticisms of the high school educational system were 
directed toward, the discipline largely the responsibility s of teachers of 
/ English . 

In every place of business that we contacted a statement was made relative to 
the inability of the high school graduate to spelK Some supervisors stated 
that this is a trend that appears to be becoming worfce. It is true of Dis- 
trict 231 graduates as well as those from other school 

* * 

^Another common criticism made by the people we interviewed was^£t\e lack of 
skill of many employees in the ability to read. It was felt that more em- 
phasis should be placed on those skills needed in different types of materials 
particularly those of a practical or technical nature. 

One of the prime tools ^uSed by employers in selection of their people is a 
written test*, most businesses seem to be using a form of the Wonder lie test, 
and it is important that th$ job seeker be able to read and understand the 
> items on this test. Test readirig no longer is a classroom tool in which a 
poor score results only in an inconsequential failure, but becomes a* critical 
factor in the ability of the individual to acquire a job and make a living. 

A comment made by those in trades ajid industries stated that more emphasis 
should be placed in t the writing of technical papers. This is!; a' most promising 
employment area in which there is a great shortage of trained people.' However 
there does not appear to be any emphasis placed on this writing skill in high 
school. J /• i , 

"I ' : . 
The ability to structure letters that , will communicate clearly is another 
skill that was mentioned as necessary for those who are hired directly out 
of high school. / ' ' 

i 

The skills mentioned previously are needed by those who do not continue en 
to college but go immediately ihto the world of work. This group often is 
weak fn these skills and should \have remedial or additional work. Whether 
we like to admit it or not, certain, basic'skills are needed by everyone and 
our findings indicate that employers insist upon applicable knowledge in these 
skills. \ 

It is the hope of the study group that you of the English department will feel 
1 free to contact us individually or collectively as you consider our findings. 
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DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 

\ ■ 

A major function of this course is to prepare ourselves, our epilogues', 
and our stu-Uunts to better meet present day demands. We have- found the, 
background of teachers in regard to working in industry varies' a groat 
deal. Though some have worked in industry,' the^apid changes in tech- 
nology have rendered, much of this experience obsolete. Therefore, based 
on the fact that the majority of our students do not finish college, We 
feel a need to better, prepare our students to go into the business world. 

Contacts made through the Distributive Education coordinators ' enabled . us 
to visit the following businesses: Montgomery Ward, National -Cash Reg- 
ister, Brookdale Shopping Center, Western Electric Company. At these 
establishments we had the opportunity to obtain first-hand knowledge from 
management and employees regarding working conditions, attitudes , goals , 
pressures, anxieties, and fringe benefits. 

J.n order to facilitate our investigation of these businesses', we used 
the personal interview technique which was supplemented by the job identifi- 
cation fact sheet. (See enclosed original and revised sheets.) In order 
that each visit be most valuable, prior to the visitation the groyip prepared 
itself through the use of the Occupational Outlook Handbook and with the 
fact sheets provided by each firm and also, through group discussion based 
on the varied background of each participant. (See enclosed firm fpjet 
sheet and list of participants and theii^ course areas.) 

Following each visit, a critique of the knowledge gaitjed was held. V It is 
our hope that this experience will hei^ us to work toward the elimination 
of anxieties, frustrations, and misconceptions that students encounter 
when entering the world of work. \ 

■■ 

FINDINGS IN THE r AREA OF DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 

1. Business was very open and cooperative. It was obvious that they wanted 
to further communicate with the schools. Western Electric, however, . 
seemed leary about permitting us to talk wi'th their employees. 

2. Ample jobs are available for those who want to work. 

3. Most people do not set up a plan that they follow accurately that leads 
to a life work or vocation. 

4. Generally, in this area^few places visited required more than a high 
school diploma for work at the entry level. 

1 . ' . 

5. The firms visited were often dissatisfied with the work attitudes of 
young applicants. 

a. Young applicants are not willing to work on demand (I.e., Saturday 
and Sunday) . 

b. ^ Young applicants many times expect more than business can pay. 
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IVi's.mmI .i|>|var.'iiu--i> is important in determining whether or not a job 
i > nlM.iim-cl (haircuts, dress, not appearing aggressive, etc.). 
d. Youn>; applicants should have a purpose and some direction toward 
ultimate employment position and standard of living. * 
Emp loyers consider "time as money. 11 ' 



6. Firms cmpha-sized the ideas that an employee has to produce. 
' . '* n 

7. The firms visited seemed to have better lines of communication between 
employer and employee than do the .schools. 

8. The firms visiped were all concerned about hiring minority and disad- 
vantaged" people . '* 

9. .Unions are not prevalent in the area of distribution. 

10. The primary teach in Jrfflethod used by employers is on-the-job training 
and in-service training. The need for college did not seem to be 
stressed 

/ ' ' i V" ' • • • 

11. The firms led us to*- believe that the general education of the young ap- 
plicant is adequate. 

12. The ability to communicate and get along with the public is highly im- 
portant in the field, of distribution. 



V 
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OFFICE EDUCATION 

One third of this course was in the field of of f ice ' education which in- 
. volved visitations at the following concerns: . Prudential Insurance Company, 
Northwestern National Bank, North Memorial Hospital, and Gold Bond Stamp. . / 
Company . 

* «. • ' . <» 

The same format was used during this phase of the course as was used in all 
visitations, e.g., tour, interview, and discussion period. 

Enthusiasm of business seemed very high and continued communication with 
education was stressed. ' . ♦ 

Emphasis i,n this area appeared more service-oriented tham in previous phases 
of the course, and some variations noted were: 

■ " / 

1 . Younger women ^ 

2. Larger office staffs- 

3. Unusual types of fringe benefits * 

4. Closer interpersonal relations 
•5. Greater amount of turn-over 

6. Less emphasis on government contracts 

7. Interviews involved a wider range of job classifications 

8. Business appeared more interested in a dialog with the school 

FINDINGS IN THE AREA OF OFFICE EDUCATION 

1. Business was very open and cooperative/ It was obvious that communication 
with the group was desired as was expanded communications with education* 

2. Ample jobs are available for those wha want to work. 

** 1 ... 

3. Most people do not set up a plan that they follow accurately that leada 
to a life's work or vocation. 

4. Generally, in this area, few places visited required more than a high school 
diploma for work at the entry level. Management and supervisory personnel 
generally required a college degree. l 

5. The firms visited were often dissatisfied with the work attitudes of young 
applicants . i t 

a. Young applicants are not willing to work on demand Rafter 5, Saturday, . 
Sunday) . 

b. Young applicants many times expect more than business can pay. 

c. Personal appearance is important in determining whether or not a job 
is obtained (haircut, dress, reticent attitude, etc.). 

d. Young applicant was told when t^ired that there would be overtime but 
objected to working when called upon. 

e. Many employees, especially women, were short-time employees, (2-3 years). 
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79 \ (). Thert' was U-ss emphasis to produce. The employee could get by with 
*;\ minimum i» I fort . 

.7. The O.K. firms wen 1 more concerned about hiring minority group people. . 
Their concern seemed genuine and they frequently created job openings 
for these people. 

♦ 8. Unions' are not prevalent, in the area of office work. 

9. Prospective employees usually relied upon basic skills taught in high 
school as their saleable commodity, This was supplemented by on-the-job 
training . •» . e 

'* ' ' ■ * * 

10, The firms felt that the general education of the young applicant is adequate. 

11, The ability to communicate and get along with the public is one of fhe ^ 
important factors in some of .the .jobs / although there are jobs wher* there 
is no contact with people outside the company. \ . . • 

li. All firms visited expressed, dissatisfaction With high schotol graduates. 1 • 
writing and grammar skills. - ' \ 

13. Firms were emphatic about steno training being valuable for girls. Em- 
ployees w^th this training usually started at a higher salary And frequently 
• worked into higher positions in the company rapidly. * . > 

< 14;. Firms empha'sized accuracy over speed in work, including typing. 

15. Outstate graduates have an advantage in aecurihg jabs because they graduate 
two weeks early. Metropolitan graduates ■ mus t take advantage, of spring, va- 
cation if they are Jpb be cpnsidered. for jobs* 

16. Filing-skills should be emphasized more in high school. 

17. There were ..more opportunities for advancement based on personal incentive 
than in the t and I firms . 

18. Skills learned early iti high school, especially typing, need to be reviewed 
and reinforced in the senior year. 
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TRADE AND INDUSTRY EDUCATION 



The major function of tins -phase of this- course was to determine the needs 
of 'our students and to prepare them for the role they will play in^the * 
complex structure qf» industry . 

A greater variation of* employer-employee relationships was noted than in 
other phases of the course. This became evident through our observation 
of the following industries: 

■ i. * 

1. Tennant Cpmpany k 

.2. Honeywell - ■ ' ** - 

3. Western Electric ^xfi W* 

4. Pako 




Variations ncted: , 
1. Some industries stressed f'irrher training more than others. 

- 2. Some industries had a na.ch closer and cordial employer -employee 
relationship than others. Size seemed toCbe the determining 
factor . * . • y 

3. Union membership was more prevalent and necessary in the larger 
industries. Many employees felt that ithey could not function 

0 without the union, although they* were more regimented in their 

particular, job. 

4. Companies employing a greater share of women tended to have a 
greater turnover and a lower pay scale. ^ 

5. Employees working for the larger companies have to be prepared 
to make a latera\l move or accept a promotion anywhere in the 
country. 

6. The larger companies who were getting government contracts made 
a more concerted effort to work with and employ the minority and 
hard-core groups. The smaller companies were Interested In these 
programs, hut did not have as s tructured. programs . 

NOTE: Though much of this may be obvious, it is important that these ob- 
servations be mentioned to reinforce and enlarge previous, experien 
and/or knowledge . ^ 

FINDINGS IN THE AREA OF TRADE AND INDUSTRY EDUCATION 
1. In industry two groups of workers were noted. 

A. The major wage earner — mainly male^ < 
1. Advancement opportunities for this' worker are limited by 
seniority and education in the trade. • 
a. Initiative and pride in work affect these opportunities. 
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R. SiippliMmMiiany wn-c earner — mainly females, 

1. .Tiii-; k'.rtmp was limited in their advancement opportunities 

lit- lil mainly dead-end johs . . .n *■ * 

I n 1 i on : ; i nu* i i on iradi'S one type* of wage earner was ToUiuL 

* . , - / - 

A, The major, wa^e earnor — male. . ' 

[1. Advancement opportunities are limited by^the nature of . 
the work, ' _ J # 

2. Apprgnticeship opportunities are available — < this ^s almost 
a necessity for future workers. 

a. Age i»a definite factor for entry into these programs. 
' This requires the applicant to make, an early vocational 
choice ; ' 

3. . Workers select the area in which they Van t to*pork. . " 

B. *MoSt workers In industry do npt set up a plan to follow that leadsj 

to a life's work or .vocation/. 

In industry the amount of time you work is determined by the employer. . 
If' the product or part is needed you work overtime, if no, work, you % 
are laid of f . or transferred to another department. 

In the construction. trades — work is seasonal. May require large amount 
*of bvertime in season — * followed, by a period of lay-off. 




higher than sales occu- 
ge benefits, profit shirring, 



Salaries. I 

A. IndlfrLry: Starting salaries are 
pat ions. Raises are automatic, 
stock options # 



B # Trades: Salaries geneifa^iy higher; some of this due to seasonal 
work and overtime. 

* ■ ^ 

Pressures, strajaffc, and anxieties. 

: noise, possible injury and health hazards, or may be 
ped to another job or shift . 




B. Construction: . lack security and continual employment; requires 
changing jobs (working for new employers)/ 

Special problems in adjusting to the job, 

A. Industry: Learning new skills required to. operate machinery. 

B. Construction: Learning new skills. * 

Important personal characteristics for being successful on the jol 

A. Industry and Construction: dependability (attendance), respon- 
sibility, initiative. . ' 

" i 

Requirements necessary for the job other than required skill. 

A. industry and Construction: .Health (good),* be able £o develop 
new skills on the job/ * / 
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: / ■ * * 

10. Recognition from work* . 

• • i • • 

A. Industry and Construction: Self satisfaction from doing a "good 11 
job. - . 

11. Attitudes towards unions: Both industry and construction workers % 
feel the union .is a necessity. * „ / « 



# 12. Attitudes towards minor Lty* groups. * 

' I / ' * 

t / ■, • " *». • • ■ 

A. Industry hay^Ueveloped^special programs to aid member's of 

f special groups. • ■ \ ' v 

B. It appears^JEhri construction trades have not worked *as hard to ' 
develop special programs. 

13. Employer encouragement to get furfejher training. 

. A. Industry: appears to be a lack of encouragement. 

- » * ' * v r <. 

B. Construction: Sons encouraged to follow fattier. • 

Worker's relationship to the company as a whble. 

• *• ' . * 

A. .Industry: Workets in smaller companies showed more pride in the 

product. 1 ^ . . 

B. Construction: Lack of relationship. : : 

■ ' ■ * ■ •* 

15. How Can .Li:* schools better prepare people for the world of work? 
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CHAPTER I 

a 

THE PROBLEM AND DEFINITION Of TERMS USED 

About 75 percent of high school seniors say that they are going on to college. 
Approximately 50 percent actually start college and less than 25 percent receive 
a college degree. ■ 

This means about 80 percent of the students out of high school are entering the 
work force with less than a college degree. It is the attempt of this study to, 
follow a segment of the non-degree students to find which of their high school 
experiences are important to an employer that might hire them. 



\ THE PROBLEM 

Statement of the Problem \ 

: r ■ \ . ; x /* ■ 

It is the purpose of this study to see if secondary education in District 281 is 
relevant to the work-oriented student entering the work force by. answering the 
following questions: \ i 

/ ' \ . • . ■ 

1. Is the high school diploma important to the employer? 

\ ■ * ■. ■ " 

2. Is high school attendance important? 

■ - \ " ' - I < 

3. Are high school grades important? f 

4. What skills learned in high school are important? 

5. What academic-oriented courses are important;? 

6. Wha^ non-academic oriented courses are important? 

7. Is work experience in t^gh school important? 

8. Hoy important are attitudes? 

the Importance of^the Study 

The study may become the basis for objective communications between the educational 
community and the business community. Such an instrument of communication could bring 
about curriculum change in education to keep in step with the needs of business. 

\ 

It is a beginning study with a set of defined terras and a rudimentary method of pro- 
cedures that Can b.e refined and reused by \ future groups. 
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Limitations of the Study 

Limited time and. finances were /governing" on most of the limitations of the study* 
the sample of the total population of employers was less than one percent but y 
relatively well cr,oss-sectioned. " . 

The* quest ionna^ie was arrived at bf a group concensus* It was short in construction 
so the respondant would not hurry to get done~without giving thought to each item. 
The inexperience of the interviewers may have caused the r^spondants to view parts 
of the questionnaire in a different light. - 

! ■ • i ■ 

The ptudy group had no information from employers about number of entry level jobs^ 
before the study started . . 



The study should be reliable bik the validity is in question because of the above . 
reason^. N 



. - DEFINITION OF TERMS USED 
Academic-Oriented Courses 

The 'above term includes the following course areas: math, science, English, 
social studies, and foreign languages. J 

Attendance / 

- . / ; • 

Attendance in this study is meant to incxude days present in high school and days 
tardy. ^ ; (> 

Attitudes 

In this study attitudes are defined as work habits and personal qualities. 
Distributive Function s . 

e 

These are establishments that deal primarily in the movement of good* from the 
wholesaler to the consumer. 

Entry Level Employee 

( ^ 
An entry level employee is a new employee wli^ will become productive with vy 

(or a reasonable amount of) on-the-job trainihg. 
Home Economics 
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These are establishments that deal in the care of human beings of all ages, interior 
' decorating, and the care and preparation of food. 

Non-academic Courses 

These courses are essentially all courses that do not fall under the category of 
academic-oriented courses. Examples are physical education, music, industrial arts, 
home economics, business education, etc. 
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Office Functions 

These are establishments that deal in areas that require clerical, secretarial, 
and/or arithmetic skills of employees. 

• ■* 

Relevant 

This 'tenuis defined as the answers to questions one through eight in the statement 
of the problem. 

Trade, and Industry 

These are establishments that deal primarily with skilled and semi-skilled employees 
involved in construction or manufacturing. 

Work Experience 

Work experience is any full or part-time gainful employment not supervised by 
school pexaonriel. 

Work Oriented 

This is a student whose goal is full-time employment rather than formal education 
of an academic or technical nature. 
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CHAPTER II 
^ METHOD OF PROCEDURES 

TYPE OF STUDY 

The study was a survey of employers who are hiring or may in the future hire 
students from District 281. 



SAMPLING TECHNIQUE 

The employers were grouped by four different categories: 

1 ; . Trade and Industry 

2. Home Economics 

,/3. Office Functions 

/ 4, Distributive Functions 

Within each one of these categories, two large employers were chosen and two small / 
employers were chosen with the following ctiteria in mind: f 

1. They must have jobs at the entry level available to the high school graduate, 

2. They must be in reasonable proximitry to District 281. 

The personnel person in charge of job entry hiring was asked to fill out a question- 
naire in each of the firms. 

i ■ _ 

TOOLS FOR; DA1A COLLECTION 

Comparison Methods v 

In Part A internal comparison was used for this portion; that is, to compare items 
against themselves. In Parts B, C, D, E, and F external comparison was used to 
compare items against each other. 

Items for Comparison 

In Parts A and B the items were derived as stated in the original problem. See 
Chapter I *~ "The Problem." / Parts C - F including items concerning skills, attitudes 
(personal qualities and worjc habits) > and cQurses were also derived from the original 
problem. Sub-headings wer^ derived from: 

1. Skills and attitudes 

a. Talking with industry 

b. Rating forms from industry and business 

c. Group concensus of what could possibly be observed at the time of 
job application 
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2. Courses — basic disciplines offered through the secondary schools of/ 
District 281. 



Method of Tabulating Results 

Simple tabulation under each heading was used in Part A. In Part B each item was 
given a value 'from left to right and then right to left with values of five to 
one. The number of responses for each blank was multiplied by' its value and the 
sum for each item was calculated. In C - F ratings of individual items were 
totaled and then averaged. 
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CHAPTER III 
REPORT OF THE STUDY 

These businesses responded to the questionnaire: 

1. Honeywell 

2. G. H. Tennatft Company 

3. Swissmatic Screw Company 

4. North Memorial Hospital 

5. New Hope Nursing Home 

6. Walgreen 1 s 

7. McDonalds 

8. Prudential Insurance 

9. Crystal State^Bank 

10. St. Louis Park Medical Center 

11. Northwestern National Bank 

12. Dayton's 

13. Target 

14. Brown Photo 

15. Pako Manufacturing Company 

16. Sears 

17. Northern States Power Company 

18. Gold Bond Stamp Company 

Section A totals are found on the questionnaire. These tptals show the halo effect 
of internal comparisons. , 

The Section B results are found on Figures I, II K and III. These are categorized 
by large and small businesses as well as total response to each item. 
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VOCATIONAL IN-SERVICE SURVEY 



DIRECTIONS: Please rate the following categories In Importance In considering 
an applicant for an entry level job. 



1. 


« 

Diploma : 


VERY 

12 : 


SOMEWHAT 
! 10 : 


NOT IMPORTANT 


2. 


Attendance i 


20 : 


1 




3. 


Grades 


: 4 : 


: 14 : 


3 : 


4. 


Work Experience 


: 3 ° 


: 13 : 


6 : 


5. 


Appearance 


: 13 


: 7 


1 : 



DIRECTIONS: Rate the following characteristics, one against the other, by placing 
a mark on the appropriate blank. . A mark closest to the work indicates 
high importance, a mark in the middle indicates equal importance, 
and a mark on either side of the middle indicates importance of one 
over the other. 

Equal 



1. 


Diploma : : : 


: : : Attendance 


2. 


Diploma : : : 


: : : Grades 


3. 


Diploma : : • 


: : s Work Experience 


4. 


Diploma : : : 


: : : Appearance 


5. 


Attendance : : : 


: : Grades 


6. 


Attendance : : : 


: : : Work Experience 


7. 


Attendance : : s 


: : : Appearance 


8. 


Grades : • 


: : Work Experience 


9. 


Grades : : : 


: : : Appearance 


10. 


Work Experience : ' : : 


: : : Appearance 




DIRECTIONS: Rate the following skills in importance for a job applicant by 
numbering them in order of the importance beginning with number 
one (1) for the skill of highest value. If skills are of equal 
value, rate them with the same number. \ 

Reading Comprehension Mechanical 

Writing Math Computation ' Verbal Communication 

Spelling Clerical Other ( 



DIRECTIONS: Rate the following personal qualities in the same manner as you 
rated the above skills. 

Honesty Sincere 

Cheerfulness \_ Poised 

Tactful ' Industrious 

Friendly Others 

Creative 



DIRECTIONS: Rate the following work habits in the same manner as the skills 
were rated. 

0 

Punctuality Accuracy 



Accepts Criticism Job Interest 

Follows Directions Initiative 



„ Organizes Work - Getting Along With Others 

■ Others 

DIRECTIONS: Please rate the following high school courses in order of 
importance as the skills were rated. 

Math Music 

Physical Education Social Studies 

Science Home Economics 

Industrial Arts Foreign Languages 

English Business Education 
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FIGURE I 



CHARACTERISTICS RATED BY LARGE BUSINESS 
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FIGURE II 



CHARACTERISTICS RATED BY SMALL BUSINESSES 
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FIGURE 111 

TOTAL CHARACTERISTICS OF COMBINED SMALL AND IfARfilT BUSINESSES 
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Sections C, D, E, and F of the questionnaire dealt with rating skill, attitudes, 
and high school courses by numbering them in their order of importance, Ify the 
factors were of equal value, they were to be rated with the same number. 



Section C 

These skills were rated in the following order by the employers. 



Skill 


All (23) Large (15) 


Small (8) 


Clerical (I 


Verbal 
communications 


1 


2 


1 


1.5 


Comprehension 


2 


1 


3 


1.5 


Reading 


3 


4 


2 


3 


Math computation 4 


3 


6 


4.5 


Spelling 


5 


7 


4 • 


6.5 


Writing 


6 


5 


3 


6.5 


Mechanical 


7 


8 


7 


8 


Clerical 


8 


6 


8 


4.5 


Section D 










The following personal qualities 
employers: 


were given 


this order 


Qualities All 


Large 


Small 


Clerical 


Hones ty 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Sincere 


2 


3 


2 


3 


Industrious 


3 


2 


3 


2 


Cheerfulness 


4 




4 


4 


Friendly 


5 


4.5 


5 


5 


Tactful 


6 


6 


6.5 


6 


Poised 


7 


7 


6.5 


7 


Creative 


8 


8 


8 


8 



\ 



Sales 
2 

I 1 
7 

3.5 
3.5 
5.5 
5.5 
8 
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Section E 

These work habits were rated in the following order of importance by the employers: 



to 



Habits 


All 


Large 


Small 


Clerical 


Sales 


Punctuality 


1 


1 


1.5 


1.5 


3 


Follows directions 


2\ 5 


2 


3.5 


3 


1.5 


Initiative 


2.5 


3 


3.5 


4 


1.5 


Accuracy 


4 


6 


1.5 


1.5 


5 


Get tins alone 
with others 


5 


4.5 


5 ■ 


6 


4 


Job interest 


6 


4.5 


6.5 


7 


7 . 


Accepts criticism 


7 . 


7.5 


6.5 


5 


5 


• 

Organizes work 


8 


7.5 


8 


8 

• 


8 


Section F 












The following high 


school courses were 


rated in the following 


Courses 


All 


Large 


Small 


Clerical 


Sales 


English 


1 


2.5 


1 


1 


1 


Math 


2 


2.5 


2 


2 


3 


Business Education 


3 


1 


3 


3 


2 


Science 


4 


4 


4.5 


4 


5 


Industrial Arts 


5 


6 


4.5 


6 




30C131 .Studies 


6 


5 


6 


5 


4 


Home Economics 


7 


7 


7.5 


7 




Foreign Languages 


8 


8 


7.5 






Physical Education 


9 


10 


9 






Music 


10 


9 


10 
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CHAPTER IV 
CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Large businesses rated the following items in their order of importance: 

1. Attendance 

2. Appearance 

3. Diploma . . 

4. Work experience 

5. Grades 

The difference between work experience and diploma was negligible. Small businesses 
rated .the items as follows: 

1. Attendance 
'2. Appearance , 

3. Diploma^ 

4. Grades 

< »■ 

5 c Work experience 

The difference between diploma and grades is negligible. The combined tabulations 
of the items were rated as follows: 

■ . - • 

1. Attendance 

2. Appearance 

3. Diploma 

4. Grades 

5. Work experience 

* 

Businesses rated student skills in the following order: 

1. Verbal communications 

2. Comprehension 

3. Reading 

4. Math computation 

5. spelling 

6. Writing 

7. Mechanical 

8. Clerical '// 

« « 

Businesses rated student personal qualities in the following order: 

1. Honesty 

2. Sincere 

3. Industrious 

4. Cheerfulness u 

5. Friendly 

6. Tactful 

7. Poised 

8. Creative 
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Businesses rated student work habits in the following order: 

1. Punctuality ^ 

2. Follow directions 

3. Initiative^ 

4. Accuracy 

5. Getting along with others 

6. Job interest 

7. Accepts criticism \ 

8. Organizes work 

Businesses rated the importance of high school courses in the following order: 

1. English • 

2. Math r 
3.1 Business Education 

4. Science 

5. Industrial Arts 

6. Social Studies 

7. Home Economics 

8. Foreign Languages 

9. Physical Education 
10. Music 

It should be noted that this section more than any of the others is a reflection of 
the type of businesses contacted. 

The following recommendations were made by the group. 

Attitude • . 

1. All staff members expose their students to the attitudes listed by 
industry and business as important in serving an entry-level job. 

Course Offerings * 

1. Expand course offerings to meet student needs. 

2. Continue to review Ipresent course offerings to assure the rele\^ncy of 
the course to today' 1 s and tomorrow's world. 

» 

3. Develop and strongly emphasize career development for students, staff, 
and administrators . 

<< 4. Place more emphasis on the instructional assistance part of the adminis- 
trator's responsibilities and less on administrative duties. 

Attendance 

1. Staff members should identify all attendance problems early in the school 
year. This includes K - 12 staff members. 

2. Numerous and varied positive rewards for attendance should be developed. 
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3. There should be specialized group and individualized team counseling for 
students identified under number one above, 

4, An occupational "Severance Kit" for dropouts should be developed to assist 
the dropout in securing and holding a full-time job. 



Grades 



1, De-emphasize grades for work-oriented students. 

2, Develop positive rewards for desired performance other than grades, 

3, Investigate the desirability of revising or discarding the present 
grading system. 



ers 



1. Initiate counseling services in grades K - 6, 

2. Develop more inservice courses in career development. 

3. Have counselors more accessible to the students, staff, and community. 

4. Have staff members develop more and better use of community resources, 

5. Insist all disciplines at all levels place constant stress on verbal 
and written communication, 

6. Continue and/or expand this study 1 . 
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APPENDIX IV 
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Independent School District 281 

APPENDIX V 



Robbinsdale Area School 
March 28, 1^72 



THE COMMUNITY AFFAIRS PROGRAM OF 
DISTRICT 281, ROBBINSDALE AREA SCHOOLS 

The position of community affairs coordinator was established in August, 1970, through 
a two-year exemplary vocational education proposal written by Dr# Cliff Helling, voca- 
tional director. 

The main objectives of the program are: 

1. To develop and organize a central Community Resource Utilization Program for 
the use of teachers, students, and staff of District 281. Community . resources 
catalogued and scheduled by the community affairs office include: 

a. Resource persons coming into the classroom 

b. Field trips going into the community 

c. Materials from the community to be used by teachers and students 

2. To .organize faculty resources to be used by the community through the organiza- 
tion of a District 281 Speakers' Bureau. 

3. To consolidate community services* under one department through the community 
school'concept. Community services coordinated by the community affairs coordi- 
nator inc lude : 

a. Coordinating and operating the avocatipnal and basic adult education classes 

b. Scheduling of district facilities 

c. Establishing a Community School Cquncil and meeting regularly with park and 
recreation directors. These groups function as operational channels of com- 
munication between the district and community. 

4.. To provide a program of non-paid career exploration for junior and senior high 
school students. 

(1.) The Community Resource Utilization Program was the first program to be established 
in the district. Because School District 281 is made up. of all parts of seven 
municipalities and because of its proximity to the Minneapolis -St. Paul metropoli- 
tan area, there is. an abundance of potential community resources. By January pf 
1972, resources available to District 281 staff through the community affairs 
office numbered approximately 700. All resources in the program are scheduled 
through the community affairs office. At the beginning of each school year and 
again at the start of. the second semester, each staff member is provided with a 
list of the community resources on file. This list is broken down into 14 major 
categories and further sub-divided into individual specialities. The figure 
given above of 700 resources on file is not an accurate indication of the actual 
number of resource categories available to the staff. For example, General Mills 
is lilted as one resource but the resource possibilities are over 100. We also 
have one resource who has traveled extensively in 60 countries. Many individuals 
can give presentations on not only their occupation but on their avocational in- 
terests. 



(over) 



\ 



When a teacher wants to use our services, he or she either calls our office or 
fills out a resource person request form and provides us with the type of resource 
desired, the date, the time, curriculum area, subject matter to be discussed, and 
the number of students* The community affairs secretary then selects a resource 
from the files and makes the phone contact* After the verbal commitment has been 
made, a written confirmation is sent to the resource person, teacher, and principal. 
When a teacher requests a resource we do not have on file, we attempt to locate 
this resource or a satisfactory substitute. Prior to the resource person's appear- 
ance in the. classroom, the teacher is asked to contact the resource and provide him 
with background information. Both the teacher and the resource person are asked 
to complete an evaluation form and return it to the community affairs office. 
After the resource has been in the classroom, the community affairs secretary 
sends a thank you letter. At the elementary level, the teacher also may have 
her students send thank yqu notes. 

In addition to scheduling resources for individual teachers, the community affairs 
office assists school departments in organizing career day programs, mini courses, 
and special interest seminars. * 

The community affairs coordinator schedules field crips for teachers and basically 
the same procedure is followed as in scheduling of resource persons. The commu- 
nity affairs secretary makes all of the arrangements at the field trip site and" 
also arranges either district or private carrier transportation, A field trip 
handbook, which lists and describes approximately 300 field trip sites as .well 
as giving guidelines and procedural information to make field trip scheduling as 
convenient as possible for the teachers, has just been completed, 

(2.) While a formal speakers 1 bureau made up of District 281 staff members is still 
a goal of the community affairs coordinator we do fill requests for speakers as 

they;* come into our office from local organizations. 

/ 

(3,) A/pilot Community School Program is being implemented this year. In this program 
we are attempting to consolidate several community services under the umbrella 
of the community affairs office. Coordinating the avocational and adult basic 
education program, scheduling of district facilities for the 29 schools in the 
district, establishing channels of communication with the community through a 
Community School Council, and meeting regularly with the park and recreation 
directors and other agency directors are all part of the responsibility of the 
community affairs office in coordination of the Community School Program. 

(4.) At the present time we have no formal career exploration program. However, we 
do assist individual students who have indicated an interest in a career ex- 
ploration experience. During school year 1972-73, we are planning to develop 
a pilot Career Exploration Program in one or two schools. 

CV:cjm Carroll Vomhof began as community affairs coordinator August 1, 1970. 
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Independent School District 281 Robbinsdale Area Schools 

July — 1972 

DISTRICT 281 COMMUNITY RESOURCE UTILIZATION PROGRAMS 1972-73 

RESOURCE PERSONS * 

Page 



I. The Arts . . . . . ; .1 

A. Arts and Crafts 

B. Music and Dance 

C. Theater Arts 

* II. Business and Industry . . 2 

III. Government and Community..... ^.3 

IV. Health 4 

V. History and Current Events . . 4 

VI. International 4 

VII, Miscellaneous • • .5 

VIII. Occupational Information (Careers) * 6-7 

IX. Religions and Cultures ■ 7 

X. Science < 8 

XI. Social Concerns . 8-9 

XII. Sports 9 

XIII. Study of United States and Foreign Countries ..9-10 

XIV. Hobbies and Collections * 10 

(*) Northern States Power Company Programs 11 

Northwestern Bell Telephone Company Programs 11-12 

"Request for Resource Person 11 — sample form 13 



* This is a list of topics on which resource persons 
can be scheduled to speak. Arrangements are made 
through the community education office, Carroll 
Vomhof, director. 
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^DISTRICT 281 COMMUNITY RESOURCE UTILIZATION PROGRAM 1972-73 



RESOURCE PERSONS 



THE ARTS 

A, Arts and Crafts 

Antiquing 
Artist (fee) 
Beadwork/Indian (fee) 
Ceramics 
China Painting 
Corsage Making 
Creative Stitchery * 
Crewel Embroidering 
Crocheting 

Decorations (Holiday) 

Decoupage (Purses, etc.) 

Dress Designing 

Electronic Flame Art 

Embroidering 

Felt Work 

Flower Arranging 

Gift Wrapping 

Graphic Art 

Handicrafts 

History of Art 

Jewelry Making 

Knitting 

Leather Carving 

Macrame 

Model Building 
Modeling Clay 
Needlepoint 
Painting 
Pottery Making 
Print Making 
, Quilting 
Rosemalling (Painting) 
Rug Work (Hooked, Latch, etc.) 
Sculptic Art (Light) 
Sewing (Lingerie, Knits, Tailoring) 
Spinning - Weavers 1 Guild 
Textile Design' 
Ukrainian Egg Coloring 
Whittling 
Wood Carving 



B, Music and Dance 

Banjo 4 
• Bassoon 

Composer (fee) 

Dancing (Creative, Folk, Polynesian; 

Costumes , Instruments) 
Electronic Music 
Guitar 

Handbells Choir 
Harmonica 
Harpguitar 
Mandolin 

Music Appreciation (Chamber, Concert, 

Opera, Orchestra) 
Music Lyrics 

Music Therapy > 

Organ Music 

Piano 

Singing 

Tour, U.S.S.R. (University of 

Minnesota Band) 
Trumpet 
Tuba 

Violin Records 

C. Theater Arts 

Acting 
Columnist 

Comparative Literature 
Costuming 

Creative Dramatics 
Creative Writing 
Directing 

Dramatic Presentations 

Educational Theater 

Film Appreciation and History 

Lighting, Producing, Staging Plays 

Oral Interpretation 

Play Reading (Professional) 

Playwright (fee) 

Poet and Poetry 

Publicity-Promotion 

Puppets 

Reader f s Theater 
Scene Design 
Story Telling 
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Page two 

District 281 Community Resource 
Utilization Program 1972-73 



I. THE ARTS (Continued) 

C. Theater Arts 

Theater Involvement 
Theater Photography 
Theater Training and 

Appreciation 
Television Commercial Acting 
Urban Arts 

II. BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 

Administrative Management 
Advertising (All Media) 
Advertising and Promotional Truths 
Agricultural Exports 
Apartment Dwellings 
Architecture 
Big Business 

Business in Education (The Role of) 
Business and Public Interest 
Business and Today's Life Styles 
Business Relations 
Business World — Speakers 1 Bureau 
College vs. Trade Schools 
Commercial Accounts Receivable Financing 
Commercial Banking 
Commercial Law 
Community Helpers 
Computer Industry 
Construction Business 
Consumer Credit 
Consumerism 
iConsumer Relations 
Corporate Public Affairs 
Corporate Social Responsibilities 
Corporation (Private) and Its Role 
Credit 

Data Processing 

Diesel Mechanics 

Dry Cleaning Business 

Economics General Business 

Electronics 

Employment in Business and Industry 

Financial Reporting 

Financing 

Franchise System 

Free Enterprise System 

Future of Administrative Manager 

Future Shock of Salesmanship 



• . / 



future {Smaller Business in. 

Bigger Economy 
Graphic Arts Industry 
Hotel Business 
How a Business Functions 
Industrial ' Safety 
Industry and Education 
Installment Sales Contract Financing 
Insurance (All Types) c 
Inventory and Machine Equipment Financing 
Labor Relations 

Machine Tools Retailing Business 
Management (Small Business, Retail) 
Manufacturing 
Marketing 

Mining and Processing 
Minneapolis City Government Workers 
Minorities in Business 
Mobile Homes 

Motivating the Office Worker 
National Secretaries 1 Association 
News Media 

Newspaper Circulation 
^Northern States Power Programs 
^Northwestern Bell Telephone Programs 

Organizations (Types of) 

Parks and Recreation 

Personal Money Management 

Petroleum Industry 

Printing (Manufacturing and Sales) 

Publications (Editing) 

Public Relations 

Quality Control 

Sales 

Service Industry 
Small Business Relates 
Stockbrokers 
Taxes 

The American Secretary 
The First Lady In Business 
Typography 

Unions (Management and Labor) 
Upholstering Business 
Woodworking Industry 

(Also see; Occupational Information 
(Careers), Section VIII, page 6, for 
additional business and industry resource 
requests. 
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Page three 

District 281 Community Resource 
Utilieatiori Program 1972-73 

III. GOVERNMENT AND COMMUNITY 

American .Friends Service Committee 
American Red Cross 

Atbmic Energy Commission (Assemblies) 

Automation in Government 

Business and Prof. Women's Club 

Chamber of Commerce 

City Planner 

Civic Center -(The New) 

Civil Defense 

Civil Service (Postal Services) 
Community Affairs and Relations 
Community and Its Problems, 
Community Planning 
Comprehensive Planning 
Consumer Protection 
Council (City) 
: County Engineer 
Court Services 
Customs /Tratte Relations 
Defense Work (Good or Bad) 
Desegregation of Schools 
Documents (Government) 
Draft 
F.B.I. 

Federal Labor Legislation 
Fire Department 
Football Stadiums 
General Government 
Government (Municipalities) 
Hennepin County Court Services 
Hennepin County Crime Detection Labs. / 
Hennepin County League of Municipalities 
. Hennepin County Surveyors Office 
Highway Div. , Operations and Programs ' 
Hospital (Volunteers) 
Housing and Redevelopment 
Humane Society 
Judicial Services 
Jury System 
Landscape Design 
Law Enforcement 
Legal Aid Society 
Legal Services 
Legislative Process 
Library Services 
. Local Government (City Council) 
Manpower Development and Training 
Mass Transit 

Metropolitan Council/Twin Cities Area 
Midwest Federal Building 



News Photography (Government) 
Nursing Homes 

Photography Planning (Government) 
Pilot City (Home for the Elderly) 
Police Department 
Political Process 
Postman 

Probation Services 
Property Taxes and Elections 
Public Budgets and Finance 
Railroads 

Scouting Boy Scouts of America 

Secret 'Service 

Shopping Centers 

Social Planning 

Solid Waste Disposal 

State Department of Health 

The greater Mpls. Chamber of Commerce 

Traffic (Signs, Speeds, Safety, Volume) 

Urban Coalition 

Urban Planning 

Urban Renewal 

U* S. Food and Drug Administration 
Veterans Services 
V.I.S.T.A. Vplunteers 

Voluntary Associations (Problem Solving) 
/Voting 

Workhouse, Mpls. 
Y.M.C.A. 

WELFARE DEPARTMENT SERVICES: 
Adoptions 

AFDC (Aid, to Families with 

Dependent Children) 
Adult Services 
Child Day Care 

Protective Services (Child Abuse) 
Public Welfare 
Trends in Welfare Finances 
Family Services to Non-poor 
Welfare Fraud 

Cost-cutting in Public Assistance 
Special Services --Senior Citizens, 

Recreation Programs, Physically 

Disabled 1 
Pilot City — Elderly 
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Page four 

District 281 Community Resource 
Utilization Program 1972-73 

IV. HEALTH 

Abortion (Anti and Pro) 
Cancer 

Chiropractor 
• Dental Hygienist 
m Dentists j 

l)i,etary Programs I 

Diets ' 

First'Aid 

Food Additive Dangers 

Grooming 

Handicapped 

Health Care " 

Health Foods 

Health and Hospitals 

Heart * 

Illness (The Meaning of an 

Illness to the Family) 
Inhalation Therapist 
Laboratory Science 
Mental Health 
Mental Retardation 
Motivational Psychology 
Nursing 
Nutrition 

Nutritional Raw. Foods 
Optician 

Orthopedic Surgeon 

Physical Fitness 

Physical Rehabilitation 

Physicians 

Psychologist 

Rescue Work, First Aid 

Sex Education 

Smoking (Dangers of) , 

State Department of Health 

Teeth (Preventative Dentistry) 

U. S. Food and Drug Administration 

Venereal Disease 

Yoga 



V. HISTORY AND CURRENT EVENTS • 

Afro-American History 
Colonial System (Blacks) 
Cosmetology (Past History of) 
Dolls for Democracy (Washington, 

Carver, Lincoln, Roosevelt, St. 

Francis of Assisi, Ralph Burnoeh) 
Flags (Heritage of Our Nation — fee) 
History and Culture Surrounding Wines 
History; Land Development in United 

States and Minnesota 
History; Red China 
India Culture 
Indian Culture 

Indian Subcontinent (History, ^Geography) 
Israel Cultural Contributions in Our 

Judeo-Christian Heritage 
Legal History . . 

Mesoamerica (Cultural, Past of) 
Minnesota (Northern Development) 
Minority History 

Renaissance and Reformation/World 

Religions 
Robbinsdale Early History ' 
Transportation (Early Minnesota) 

(Also see: Social Concerns, Section XI.) 



VI. INTERNATIONAL 

Careers 
Coins 

Foreign Language Careers 
Foreign Trade and Investment c 
German Lessons 
International Marketing 
International Relations 
International Trade 
International Travel 
United' Nations 

U.S. /Canadian Business Relationships 
U.S./U.S.S.R. Business Relationships 
World Citizenship (Mpls. Declaration of) 

(Also see: Study of United States and 
Foreign Countries, Section XIII.) 
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Page five 

District 281 Community Resource 
Utilization Program 1972-73 

VII. MISCELLANEOUS 

Airplanes (Radio Controlled) 
Antiques 

Aqua-jesters Clowns 
Architectural History/Arts 
Artificial Limbs and Orthopedic Braces 
Assistance Corps (Medical Missions) 
Audio-Visual and Equipment Usage 
Audubon Society 

Auto Repair (Body and Minor Engine) 

Aviation 

Bird Watching 

Braille 

Butterflies Collections 
Butter Making 
Cake Decorating 
Camp Directing 
Censorship in News 
Coin Collecting 
Color Fabrics 

Color Theory and Perception 

Communications 

Computers in Your Life 

Cosmetology 

Counterfeit Money 

Culinary Field 

Deaf 

Diets 

Draft 

Fashion Design 
Fashion Merchandising 
Film Appreciation Class 
Fire Prevention 
First Aid 

Flags Presentation (fee) 
Flower Arranging 
Flying 

Food Manufacturing 
Food Photography 
Food Sciences 
Fossils Collection 
Furniture Refinishing 
Gardening 

Generation Gap (Is There Really One?) 
Gift Wrapping 

Girls' Rights - - Competing Teams 

Gourmet Cooking 

Graphic Arts 

oraphoanalysis 

Grooming 

Helen Keller Story (fee) 

Home Fire Safety 

Home Furnishing 9 Decorating 



Houseware Furnishings 
I f m OK, You 1 re OK 
Imports 

Imprisonment of World War II <Former 

POW) 
Income Tax 
International Foods 
Interior Design 
Journalism 

Landscape Architecture 

Le&d Free Gasoline 

Listening (The Art of) 

Magic Shows "(fee) ^ 

Math 

Minerals Collection 
Modeling (Self -improvement) a 
Motivation 

Motivational Psychology 
Mountain Climbing 
Newspaper Media 
Old Radio Programs 
Outward Bound 

Personal Self- improvement and 

Development/Modeling , 
Photography 

Presidents' Wives (Complete Library) 
Printing (Background and Tools Used) 
Prison Life 
Public Speaking 
Puppetry 

Repairs (Small Appliances) 
Rescue 

Rocks * * 

Sail Boat Building 

Sail Making 

Security Guard Dogs 

Seeds to Cereal (History of Grain) 

Setting Personal XJoals and Attaining Them 

Space? Future 

Speech (The Art of Communicating) 
Stamp Collecting 

Telephoney (Teen Age Interest in the 

Telephone) 
Traffic Safety 
War and Protest 
Weather Reporting 
Wedding-Bridal Consultants 
Weight Control 
Woodworking 

World Peace (In Southeast Asia) y 
Yoga 
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Page six 

District 281 Community Resource 
Utilization Program 1972-73 



VIII. OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION (CAREERS) 

Accounting 

Advertising 

Aero- Space Engineer 

Airline Stewardess 

Air Transportation 

Animal Research 

Anoka Area Technical School 

Apartment Management 

Archeologist 

Architect 

Attorney 

Automobile Dealership 

Aviation 

Bakfer 

Banking 

Biochemist 

Biomedical Engineering 

Building Trades 

Career Guidance and Planning 

Cartoonist (Video-taped) 

Certified Public Accountant 

Chef 

Chemistry (Careers in) 

Civil Engineering 

Civil Service 

Clinical Laboratory 

Clothing Market --New York 

College (Guidance) U. of M. 

College (Guidance) Jr. College 

Commerce (U. S. Dept. of) 

Conmuni cat ions (Government) 

Computers (Real-time in Service) 

Conservation Careers 

Construction Careers 

Court Reporting 

Credit Manager 

Data Processing 

Dentistry Career* 

Design Writing 

Dietitian 

Disc Jockey 

Doctor 

Draft Counselor 
Draftsman 
Dry Cleaning 
Editor 

Electrical Engineering 



Electronics 

Employment Agency Careers 
Employment Interviewing 
Engineering 
Farmer 

Fashion Designer 

Fashion Merchandising 

F. B. I. Careers 

Fire Inspector 

Florists 

Flour Milling 

Flour Prqduction Manager 

Food Industry 

Graphic Arts Field 

Health Careers 

Home Economist 

Hospital Administrator 

Industrial Education 

Industrial Sales Careers ' 

Inhalation Therapist 

Insurance (Benefits) 1 

Insurance (Careers) 

Interior Decorating and Designing 

International Trade Careers 

International Foreign Language Careers 

Interviewing Techniques 

Job Seeking Skills. 

Judge 

Laboratory Medicine 
Landscape Architect 
Land Surveying 
Law Enforcement 
Lawyers 

Loan Admins t rat or J 
Management > Retail / 
Manufacturing Careers s3 
Manufacturing Procedures 
Marketing 

Marketing Research 

Marketing (Sales and Premium End 

of the Business) 
Meat Manager 
Mechanical Engineering 
Mechanics 
Medical Field 
Medical Technicians 
Military Service 
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Page seven 

District 281 Community Resource 
Utilization Program 1972-73 



VIII, OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION (CAREERS) 

Mining Careers 
Ministers 

Modeling and Finishing School 
Music Administration 
Neurologist 
^ Newscaster 
News Media 
News Photography 
Nursing 

Occupational Education 
Occupational Therapist 
Oil djmpaflv 

Optical-Microscope Sales 
.Optician (Contact Lenses) 
Orthopedic Surgeon 
Paramedical Professions 
Payroll Supetvisor 
Payroll Systems Analyst 
Personnel Work 
Pharmacist 
Pharmacy Sales 
Photographer 

Photographic Industry Training 
Pilot 

Podiatrist 

Postman 

Printing 

Prosthetist (Orthopedic Braces 

and Artifical Limbs) 
Programmers 
Psychiatry \^ 
Public Accounting 
Public Relations 
Purchasing 

Quality Control Prod t Inspection 

Radio 

Railroads 

Real Estate 

Reporter 

Restaurant Management 
Safety Patrol 
Sales, Retail 
Sales Training 
^ Scientific Careers 

Scout Executive 
Secretarial Field 
Semi-truck Driver 
Social Workers 
Soil Conservationist 



Sports Writer 
Stockbroker 
Taxonomist 
Telephone Company 
Television 
Travel Agency 
Treatment Supervisor 
Upholsterer 

Upholstering and Cleaning Business 
V. S. Marshall's Service 
Veterinarian 

Vocational Technical Sjchool 
Vocational Training | 
Writer j 
X-Ray Technologist 



IX. RELIGIONS AND CULTURE $ 

Afro-American History 
Black Americans 

Cameroon Africa (Culture or Life) 
Catholicism 
Christian Education (Home, School, Church). 
Christianity in India 
Church Music (Modern Trends) 
Comparative Religions 
Cookery (Foreign Countries) 
Indian Culture 

Israel Cultural (Contributions) 

Jesus Christ People 

Jewish Culture 

Latter Day Saints 

Mennonites ^ 

Migrant Farm Workers 

Mormonism < 
Ozarks (Missouri Culture) 
Protestantism 
Religions of the Orient 
Religions of the World 
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Page eight 

District 281 Community Resource 
Utilization Program 1972-73 

X. SCIENCE 

Amphibians 

Animal Research 

Antarctica 

Archeology 

Astrology 

Astronomy 

Audubon Society 

Bacteriology 

Bees and Insects 

Behavior (Large Animals) 

Biochemistry 

Biology 

Biomedical Engineering 
Bird Watching 
Butterflies 

Conservation (Land and Soil) 
Ecology (Arctic) 
Electricity 
Energy 

Entomology (Insects) 
Environmental Concerns 
Fish 

Food Sciences 
Fossils, Artifacts 
Genealogy 
Graphoanalysis 
Heart 

Horticulture j 
Human Development /Potential 
Insect Anatomy 
Insecticides 
Insects 

Laboratory Science 

Meteorologist 

Minerals 

Organic Gardening 
Origin of Life . ... - 

^Pace Maker - Jledtrofiics 
Polar-^SClence 
Political Science 
Radiation 
Reptiles 
Rock* 

Science (Scientific Research) 

Seismograph 

Space Research 

Weather Reporting 

Zoology 



XI. SOCIAL CONCERNS 

Abortion (Anti and Pro) 

Adoption 

Alcoholism 

Alcohol (Traffic Safety Counter- 
measures) 
Alienation 
Behavior 
Birth Control 
Campus Unrest 
Child Abuse 
Coalition 

Counseling (Marriage, etc.) 
Crime 

Crime Rehabilitation 
Criminal Investigation 
Dating 

Death (Problems of) 

Desegregation of Mpls. Schools 

Discrimination 

Drug Abuse 

Drug Legislature 

Ecology/Environmental Concerns . 

Emma Willard Task Force on Education 

Equal Employment Opportunity in Industry 

Equal Rights 

Family Life Educator (Child Services). 
Family Social Science v 
Former Drug Addicts 
Jails 

Juvenile Court 
Juvenile Delinquency 
Juvenile Rights , 

Learning Disabilities (Children with) 
M.A.R.C. (Mpls. Ass f n. Retarded Children) 
Marriage and Family Living 
M.E.C.C.A. (Minnesota Environmental 

Control Citizens Association) 
Mental Retardation 
N.O.W. (National Organization 

of Women) 
Patriarchal Family Living 
Peafce Corps 
Planned Parenthood 
Pollution 
Poverty 
Racism 

Sex Education 
Smoking 
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Page nine 

District 281 Community Resource 
Utilization Program 1972-73 

XI. SOCIAL CONCERNS (Continued^ 
Suicide 

Teenage Pregnacy 
Unwed Mother 
Unwed Parents 
Venereal Disease 
Violence 
^Welfare Department 
Womens 1 Liberation 
Y.E.S. (Youth Emergency Service) 
Z.P.G. (Zero Population Growth) 

* (Also see: Government and 
Community, Section III.) 

XII. SPORTS 

Archery (Video-taped) 
Baseball 

Big Game Hunting 

Bowling 

Camping 

Canoe Trips 

Dog Training 

Fishing 

Football 

Hockey (North - Stars) 
Skiing 

Writer of Sports Events 
*XIII« STUDY OF UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

Afghanistan 

Africa 

Alaska 

Appalachia (Pa., Ohio) 

Argentina 

Australia 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bolivia 

Bavaria 

Brazil 

British Columbia 
British Isles 
Cambodia 
Canada 

Caribbean Islands 
Central America 
Ceylon 
Chili 

China (Traditionally, Before Communism) 



Columbia 

Cuba 

Cyprus 

Czechos lovakia 

Denmark 

.England 

Egypt 

Equador 

Europe 

Near East Countries 
Finland^ 
France 
Geijnany 1 
Greece 
Cuatamal^ 
Haiti 
Hawaii 
Holland 
Holy Land 
Hong Kong 
Hungary 
Iceland 
India 
Indonesia 
Iran 
Ireland 
Israel 
Italy 
Jamaica 
Japan 
Jordon 

Kingdom of Swat 
Korea 
Lapland 
Latin America 
Lebanon 
Liechtenstein 
London 
Luxemburg 
Malasia 
Mallorca 
Mani la 
Mexico 
Middle East 
Missouri (Ozarks) 
Monaco 
Morocco 
Nepal 

Netherlands 
Newfoundland 
New Zealand 
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District 281 Community Resource 
/Utilization Program 1972-73 



XIII. STUDY OF UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES XIV. HOBBIES AND COLLECTIONS 
(Continued) 



a. Culture and Science 

b. Economics 
C Education 

d. Environment Protection 

e. General (Policy, Domestic, 
Foreign, History, Social System) 

f. Law 

g. Mass Media 

h. Politics 

i. Social and Domestic Policy 
Switzerland 

Syria 
Taiwan 
•Thailand 
Trinidad 
Turkey 
* United Arab Republic 
Uraguay 

United States (No. America Parks) 

Venezuela 

Viet Nam 

Wales 

West Indies 
Yugoslovia 

(*) ($10.00 fee charged for foreign students that are 
obtained through the University of Minnesota.) 



Nigeria 

Northern Europe 

Norway 

Orient 

Pakistan (West) 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Paris 

Peru 

Portugal 
Red China 
Rhodes 
Russia 
Scandinavia 

Scandinavian Countries 

Scotland 

Singapore 

South America 

South Pacific 

Soviet Union 

Spain 

Surinam 

Sweden 

Swedish (Royal) Consulate 
General Speakers 1 Bureau: 



Antiques 
Audubon Society 
Big Game Hunting 
Bird Watching 
Butterfly Collection 
Butter Making 
.Coin Collection 
^lectronics 
Film Making. 
Flags 

Flower Arranging 
Flying 

Fossil Collection 
Gardening ' 

Hobbies (Importance of) 

Insect Collecting 

Insect Preservation 

Minerals 

Photography 

Radio (Old Programs) 

Rock Collection 

Sail Making 

Stamps 

Travel 

Tropical Fish 
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Page eleven 

District 281 Community Resource , H 

Utilization Program 1972-73 

(*) Page two 

. NORTHERN STATES POWER COMPANY PROGRAM S 

/ 

- Ecology -—Wise Use of Energy (Environmental pepartment) 

/ 

- Kitchen Planning (Home Economics Departmer)^) 

- Lighting (Home Economics Department) / 

- Wise Use of Appliances and Electricity (Home Economics Department) 

(Additional programs such as Electonic Range, etc., will be made 
available upon sp/ecial request.) 

NORTHWESTERN BELIy TELEPHONE COMPANY PROGRAMS ( All Grade Levels ) 

- "A Cure for Crank Calls" 

- "For Humans Only" 

- "Laser../. The Light Fantastic" 

- "Red or/Green You Decide" 

- "Slippery Wire and Other Telephone Stuff" (Humorous) 

- "The Mini-Revolution" 

- "There 1 ve Been Some Changes Made" 

- "The Tomorrow Machine" 

- "20th Century Pony Express" 

- "Your Personal Computer, Who Cares?" 

(The above "Town Talkers" programs can be arranged by calling 
the Community Education Office, extension 218 or 235.) 

NORTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY PROGRAMS (High School Students Only ) 

- Slide Presentation "Career Deveopment" 

This presentation is geared to the tenth- and eleventh-graders and can 
be used in an auditorium setting also. It is designed to make the student 
think ahead about the variety of jobs available in industry. This pre- 
sentation takes about thirty minutes with a question and answer period 
to follow if you wish.' 
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District 281 Community Resource 
Utilization Program 1972-73 



(*) Page two 

NORTHWESTERN BELL, TELEPHONE COMPANY PROGRAMS ( High School Students Only ) . 

- Slide Presentation - -"Job Opportunities" 

This presentation is geared to the seniors in high school 
and can be used in an auditorium setting. It is designed 
to make students aware of the many different jobs available * 
in industry. The program is approached in this way, "When 
I tell people I work for the telephone company, they think 
I must be an operator. But let's see many supportive jobs 
there are. to the long distance operator." The slide presen- 
tation lasts about 30 minutes. . ■ 

- Mock Interview 

The resource person will ask to use a student as an interviewee 
and will actually conduct an interview. Following the interview 
there will be a discussion period which will include the entire 
class. At this time, the resource person will point out why an 
interviewer would ask certain questions and why it is important 
that proper information be given. 

- Talk "The Hunter's Guide: Tips To Help You Get a Job" 

This is. a 20-minute talk on how to apply for a job. Along with 
the speech goes a flip chart featuring a dog dressed as a hunter 
going through the different phases of applying for a job. 

- Brochures i\ 

"How To ApplW\for a Job" --(These will be brought along with 
speaker at you\ request.) "June 1970 High School Graduates on the 
Job at the T^lepijone Company" 

- Tours 

o 

Tours can be arranged through the Independent School District 281 
Community Education Office, extension 235 or 218, for groups of 
30-50 to vi t the premises at 224 South 5th Street. They will 
be prepared co feature jobs that would be of interest to your parti- 
cular class. Time will be allowed for questions and answers to 
follow. 
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Page thirteen 

District 281 Community Resource 
Utilization Program 1972-73 




SAMPLE REQUEST FORM 

< 




Independent School District 281 Robbinsdale Area Schools 




REQUEST FOR RESOURCE PERSON 




Teacher (s) 




Home phone number where resource person could contact you, During 
if unable to reach you at school building Hours 




School Gra<le 




Curriculum Area Number of Students 




Subject matter to be covered by resource person 








If you are requesting ° specific person, give his name 




Please list a second and third choice of dates and times in case the resource person is not 
available on first date or time requested* 




Date (s) Requested: 

(First Choice) (Second Choice) (Third Choice) 




Time (s) of Day: 

(First Choice) (Second Choice) (Third Choice) 


■ 


CV:cjm 

September 1972 




. V YOU MAY OBTAIN COPIES OF THE ABOVE BLUE REQUEST FORM FROM 

THE PRINCIPAL'S OFFICE. 




If you should have an interest area not listed on our resource category 
roster, please contact the Community Education Office, extension 218 
and we will be most happy to do some additional searching and find this 
resource person for you. 




CV:cjm 
, Revised July 1972 
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Independent School District 281 



Robbinsdale Area Schools 



Revised, July, 1972 
TEACHERS' GUIDELINES FOR USING COMMUNITY RESOURCES 
THROUGH THE COMMUNITY EDUCATION OFFICE- 



I. REQUESTING A RESOURCE OR ASKING FOR INFORMATION REGARDING A RESOURCE 

/ . . If you use the services of the community education office, all arrangements for 
resource persons and field trips will be made by the community education office. 
Requests must be submitted at least two weeks prior to the activity. 

. . . If a particular resource is needed in an area not included on the blue District 
281 Community Resource Utilization Program roster, a request form should be 
submitted or a call placed to the community education office, and every attempt 
will be made to locate the resource requested. 

RESOURCE PERSONS 

a. When you call the community education office, we will ask for your 
curriculum area, for the specific type of resource wanted, and the 
date and hours you are requesting the resource; For those teachers 
who would prefer to submit a written request, blue request forms are 
provided in each principal's office. 

If we have this type of resource available, we will attempt to notify 
you within five days from the time your request was received in the 
community education office. 

The conmunity education office will contact the resource by phone and 
if he or she is available, the office will send out a confirmation to 
the (1) teacher, (2) resource, and (3) principal. 

d. The phone number of the resource will be listed on the confirmation. 
The teacher is to call the resource person and provide him or her with 
as much information about his class as possible. This will help the 

. • % resource person plan his presentation. 

e. In case of a cancellation, if time permits, we will try to find a 
substitute. You will be notified immediately of any cancellations 
or substitutions. If the resource calls you directly to cancel, please 
inform the community education office immediately . 

II. PREPARING FOR THE RESOURCE'S VISIT 

. . . Acquaint the class with the resource's name and make sure your students are 
aware of the purpose of the visit and what benefits might be gained by it. 

. . . Have the class prepare thoughtful questions to ask the resource person. 

... Review rules of conduct and courtesy when hosting a guest resource person. 

... It is the teacher's responsibility to arrange for any audio-visual equipment 
that is requested by the resource person. Check the confirmation sheet and 
make sure all required equipment is available and in working order when the 
resource arrives. 
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b. 



c. 




\ 



, , , Decide who will meet the resource in the principal's office and escort him to 
the classroom. This student should be in the office several minutes before 
the expected arrival. Instructions in proper introduction should be given. 

• . . If the resource person or teacher cancels the presentation or reschedules 

it for another date, and it has not gone through the community education 
office | the teacher should notify the community education office of the 
change, (This avoids the embarrasement of sending a routine thank you note 
from the community education office to the resource, only to find out at a 
later date that the appointment was not kept for some reason*) 

III. ARRIVAL OF RESOURCE AND PRESENTATION ' ' - 

• . . Resource speakers are instructed to go directly to the principal's office 

when they arrive in the building, 

• • '• Every resource person is provided with a card of introduction to be used b 

the individual T ?ho is making the introduction. If the resource person does 
not give you the card, please ask him for it, 

, , , The teacher should be in attendance during the entire presentation. The 
resource person is not responsible for classroom management, 

• • , The amount of time the resource person has for his presentation should be 

given to him when you call him. This will J allow him to set his own time 
schedule, 

V. FOLLOW-UP 

, . , After the presentation, have the student who introduced the speaker thank him 

for his presentation . Do not allow the class to leave until this has been done, 

. . , If the resource person's schedule permits, an informal visit over a cup of 
coffee with you, the principal, and other teachers is always appreciated, 

• • , Teachers should inform the community education office when they have sugges- 

tions or criticisms to make about the resource person's presentation. This,, 
is the only way /we have of knowing what changes are needed. So, please. com- 
plete the green evaluation form immediately after the presentation and forward 
it to the community education office , 

VI, PREPARING FOR A FIELD TRIP 

* • 

. . . Follow the guidelines listed in the field trip handbook for scheduling field 
trips through the community education office. 



FOR FURTHER INFORMATION , PI£ASE CONTACT: 

Mrs. Carolyn Moberg 

Community Education Secretary 

533-2^81 
Extension 235 
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\ . APPENDIX VI 
ENVIRONMENTAL CAREERS PROGRAM 



CAREERS PROJECT 



A Cooperative Project 
in Career Education 

Exemplary Vocational 

Education Program 
Based on Environmental 
Studies K • 14 




Cooperative 
Venture 
with an 
Environmental 
Focus 



ORIGIN OF THE PROJECT 



Funded by 
United States Office of Education 
Under Provisions of Part D 
of the Vocational 
Education Amendments 
of 1968 



Co-sponsored by 
Minnesota Environmental Sciences 
Foundation, Inc. 
5400 Glenwood Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55422 
and 

Robbinsdale Area Schools 
Independent School District 281 
4148 Winnetka Avenue North 
New Hope, Minnesota 55427 



The Careers Project is a joint venture in career 
education undertaken by the Minnesota En- 
vironmental Sciences Foundation, Inc. and In- 
dependent School District 281, Robbinsdale 
Area Schools. Using an environmental focus 
to establish career education in grades K-14, the 
Careers Project was designed to be an exemplary 
program. Both organizations, school district 
and foundation, provicrc a co-directorship to 
oversee planning and evaluation in agreement 
with the objectives of Part D, Education A- 
mendments of 1968. 

The Robbinsdale Area School District is lo- 
cated in the western suburban area of Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, and is comprised of the 
entire municipalities of Robbinsdale, Crystal, 
and New Hope, and parts of Golden Valley, 
Plymouth, Brooklyn Center, and Brooklyh Park. 
While many vocational programs were success- 
ful in the Robbinsdale Area Schools, no formal 
systematized program of career education was 
in operation. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL CAREERS PROGRAM 



Student and community needs were determined 
in the following areas: 

1. Elementary students needed to be exposed to 
a positive attitude development toward the 
working world. 

2. Occupational exploration needed to be avail- 
able to junior high school students. 

3. Complete career information needed to be 
available in senior high schools for teachers 
and students. 

4. Work experience cooperative coordinators 
needed to be utilized by the entire school 
system for their expertise in special fields. 

5. Dropouts, who are in most desperate need 
for career counseling, needed to be provided 
opportunity for information or assistance in 
job application skills. 




Developing, 



Building, 



Exploring, 



Learning 



Positive Attitudes 



toward 



Careers 



The majftr goals of the Careers Project are 

1. To influence positive attitudinal changes as 
evidenced by behavioral changes in students 
toward the environment. 

2. To provide students with a background of 
experience and information leading to their 
career development. : i 

3. To interface, when appropriate, environmen- 
tal components with career development com- 
ponents. 



ELEMENTARY PROGRAM 

Allows teachers of selected elementary schools 
to learn to relate career information and envir- 
onmental attitudes in all appropriate areas of 
the curriculum. 

Allows children in selected elementary schools 
to become familiar with a variety of occupations. 

Draws upon all community resources, parti* 
cularly those from the Minnesota Environmental 
Sciences Foundations, Inc. to make the Careers 
Project program vital and interesting. 

5 
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IN-SERVICE 

A five-day in-service workshop for 19 elementary 
teachers, K-6, from Pilgrim Lane and Sunny 
Hollow Elementary Schools, was held in August, 
1971, prior to the school term. Teachers 

• Were introduced to career education concepts. 

• Discussed their respective environmental/car- 
eer units. 

• Had a free discussion on planning and oper- 
ation. 

• Experienced several situations in relation to 
"hands on" units. 

• Went through an exercise and discussion of 
open classroom philosophy in terms of aware- 
ness of self-concept. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

A constant contact has been maintained by the 
curriculum in-service staff with all elementary 
project teachers offering encouragement, advice, 
and help in securing materials and services. 

Monthly staff meetings have been held in each 
school for project staff teachers to continue 
support System and answer questions and con- 
cerns. 

Help has been offered and accepted in making 
arrangements for field trips and guest speakers. 

Project staff have accompanied class, groups on 
field trips and special projects. 

6 



Three one-day in-service workshops have been 
held for the elementary project teachers rwith , 
the following emphasis: 

• Integrating career education in the regular 
elementary curriculum. 

• One-day factory tour and employee/manage- 
ment contact for teachers followed by dis- 
cussion concerning implications for elemen- 
tary education. 

• Review and self-evaluation by teachers with 
suggestions for next year's project. 

Each teacher taught two environmental/career 
units by May 31, 1972. 



EVALUATION 

, . STUDENT 
A pretest attitudinal survey was administered 
to all ' project students along with a control 
group. Post-tests will reflect change in attitudes 
responses compared to a control group over the 
same period of time. 

TEACHER 

An opinion survey was made of teachers associa- 
ted with the project by the principals with 
reference to opinions about various aspects 
of the program and the desire to continue. 
The most revealing suggestion was that teachers 
who are added to the project should have com- 
plete information about the project's expec- 
tations and be voluntarily involved as project 
teachers. 

7 
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An 



Assessment First. . . 



NEEDS ASSESSMENT 

An assessment of Hosterman Junior High pupils' 
attitudes and information of careers has been 
accomplished. This assessment revealed areas of 
need for career information and career explor- 
ation. 



then 



a Specially 
Designed Program 
Related to 

V 

\ 

\ 

Career Exploration 

JUNIOR HIGH PROGRAM 



PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 

A committee of 15 teachers involved in career 
unit writing teams headed by Miss Betty Neu- 
wirth, guidance department counselor at 
Hosterman, met several times and prepared a 
proposal for implementing career education 
at Hosterman Junior High School. This career 
unit established a program that provides pupil 
potentials labs (a resource for all pupils to 
explore their interests in careers), a resource 
directory of instructors and community people 
who .are knowledgeable in identified fields, and 
a para-professional aide to maintain and operate 
the directory and center. 



Expands the students' knowledge of occup- 
ational opportunities. 

Adds depth to students' ecological awareness 
in relation to academic areas and career op- 
portunities in the community. 

8 



Preparation for Beginning World of Manufac- 
turing and World of Construction, courses in 
the junior high schools, was initiated by identi- 
fying four junior high industrial arts instructors 
who attended an instructor preparation work- 
shop. Courses will begin in the fall of 1972. 

9 
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Combining 
Attitudes 
and Information 
To Make 
a Sensible 
Career Choice 



SENIOR HIGH PROGRAM 

Maintains and provides information on edu- 
cational patterns which are necessary and desir- 
able for any occupation for students and teach- 
ers in a systematic fashion. 

Provides vocational counseling and guidance 
information to all students with respect to their 
own interests, attitudes, and abilities. 

Provides job availability information for those 
students who seek entry-level part-time or full- 
time occupations. 

Provides work experience in actual on-the-job 
situations for appropriate needs of students, 
especially to define those occupations which 
would be related to preservation of the environ- 
ment. 



10 



STAFF DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES 

The Careers Project supports the full-time equi- 
valent of one work experience coordinator. 
In effect all work coordinators are considered 
obligated to the success of this project. The 
coordinators in cooperation with the Careers 
Project staff have been involved in preparing a 
community * business survey which will com- 
pletely assess the business potential of the dis- 
trict. The survey will be carried on by mail and 
follow-up with contact of non-responders to 
insure complete coverage. The results of the 
survey will provide business information and 
occupational opportunities for coordinators, the 
Career Resource Center, and the Community 
Career Center. 

Coordinators will operate as career development 
resource consultants to the entire district in 
their special area of experience. 



RESOURCE CENTER 

A Career Resource Center has been established 
at Armstrong Senior High School, where space 
has been provided, and a resource career con- 
sultant has been hired. 

An attitude survey of all eleventh graders of 
Armstrong High School was developed and ad- 
ministered. The purpose was to determine 
pupil attitudes toward their own career infor- 
mation. A post-test survey indicated any shift 
in attitude or information. 



i 
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txpandi ng 
the Role 
of the School 



into 

the Community 

COMMUNITY CAREER CENTER PROGRAM 

The Community Career Center's role is to 
further fulfill the schools' obligation to the 
community through a formal extension of its 
services into the community. 

t 

The function of the center is , to provide drop- 
outs and high school graduates or certificated 
adults with career and educational information. 

PROGRESS AND EVALUATION 

The Community Career Center has become 
established with the community as a resource* 
for out-of -school youth atwl^ahdults to secure 
career and educationaljmormation. News 
articles have appeared ^ local papers describing 
the center and its goals. 

An advisory council, composed of a local 
commercial placement officer, junior college 
and vocational school placement people, district 
guidance director, work experience coordinator, 
and a*i employment securities officer, has met 
and will advise the community career center 
director, 

12 



An evening school for credit has been estab- 
lished which hires teachers, registers pupils, 
makes physical arrangements, keeps financial 
records, and keeps academic records. The first 
semester, 91 pupils enrolled in four courses 
with five teachers. The second semester, 112 
pupils enrolled in six courses with eight teachers. 
Enrollment includes day school student* and 
dropouts both from within and outside the 
district. 

C A dropout program has been initiated which 
enrolls up to four students each week for a 
total of six hours. The purpose is to introduce, 
polish, and practice job application skills. 

A community survey to assess adult needs for 
career and educational. information is being im- 
plemented. This survey will have implications 
for the Community Career Center, 

A program has been initiated to place career 
information for adults in print in the local, 
weekly press on a continuing basis. 



POST HIGH SCHOOL COORDINATION 

The Area Vocational-Technical School, District 
287, initiated an environmental control tech- 
nician program course May 1, 1972. One 
careers project co-director is on the advisory 
committee to this course, consulting on cur- 
riculum, needs, placements, resources, etc. The 
other co-director is an advisor to that school as 
well as Liaison between the vocational school and 
District 281. ; 

13 
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The following story appeared on the District 281 School Page in the five Post 
newspapers (weekly publications for the North Minneapolis, northern suburban 
area) on May 18, 1972. Pictures accompanying the story were taken by Miss 
Pat Watkins of the Minnesota Environmental Sciences Foundation. 

7 9 Teachers in Special Program 
Learn, Teach Career Development 



By ROSEMARY JOHNSON 
Fourth graders carefully surveyed Pilgrim. Lane school playground. 

Kinder-partners measured, sawed, and hammered at a colorful spool 

table 

Second graders collected samples of wild seeds at the Highland Nature 
Center to take back to Sunny Hollow for study. 

Kifth graders interviewed the Pilgrim Lane faculty about teaching and 
illustrated their reports with photographs. 

How are these widely scattered activities related? 

FEDERALLY-FUNDED PROGRAM 

All are the result of ideas, materials, and units developed by the teachers 
during a career development-environmental science workshop sponsored as 
part of a careers project by the federal government through the Community 
Career Center and the Minnesota Environmental Sciences Foundation. 

"NINETEEN TEACHERS FROM SI'S NY HOLLOW and Pilgrim Lane 
elementary schools attended a five-day preschool workshop.*' Don J oh an' 
set\, director of the federal prdject. explained, "as part of an exemplary 
program 

•The elementary phase of the careers project is intended to help teachers 
make youngsters aware of the world around them, including the world of 
work, and gain a positive attitude toward all work." 

Many of the activities in the pilot program are integrated into the social 
studies, science language arts, and other curriculum areas, rather than 
being done separately. Johansen said , 

"We tried to help the teachers use career and environmental education as 
an emphasis for what their elasscc are already studying" 

WORKSHOPS HELP TEACHERS 

Hie workshop series begun with the preschool session It has also in- 
cluded 3 one day sessions during the school year, with (mo more scheduled 
this spnnn 

Miss Ka> Klein, fifth grade teacher at Sunny Hollow said. "We spent the 
first day of the workshop week making things for our rooms in a wood shop 
and Helling acquainted with each other as well as with thelonls." 

AFTER MAKING THE Sl'RVEYIMl K«|l IPMENT (range poles and 

sight crs> ihemseUes.so Ihfly could help their classes do it lateral he teachers 
went into a school \ard to measure the ground Using the data collected, they 
made contour maps 

Because of this experience, fourth graders in Pilgrim Lane school, under 
the direction of Mrs Mars Jo Kuss and Miss I tons Whiltler. developed a 
contour man "f 'heir playground alter making their range poles and 
sight ers in the school's woodworking shop 

Tart of the fourth grade Mieial studies curriculum includes helping 
students understand different kinds of maps, including contour ones, Mrs 
Kuss explained 

Teachers involved in the workshop are instructing youngsters in the two 
schools i Pilgrim l^ine and Sunny Hollow, to use tools tonight with funds 
from the program Each school has a sepurate wood rliop area developed 
with the assistance of Hoy Seil/. district industrial arts coordinator 
< luldrcn in all grade levels are using them, either for individual projects or 
to construe) simple items needed for units in various areas 

MRS PENS V I) \EIII.1V second grade teacher at Sunny Hollow leaches 
the use of the tools during a week!) special session involving ail second 
gndcrs Although children don't make an> special ptoject. she ex 
plained, each does use all of t he tools in some w ay 



Another preschool workshop day included surveying the community 
around a school so the teachers would be aware of possible resources - in 
people, business, and-or environment — that they might use with their 
classes. y 

One release day was spent at Tennant company, a manufacturer of large 
cleaning equipment, touring the manufacturing plant (several of the 
teachers didn't know anything about manufacturing and assembly line 
work), discussing the jobs of the various workers, and talking with the 
management. 

ANOTHER RELEASE DAY was spent going over units, materials, 
resources, and teaching activities, as well as developing further ideas for 
implementing career education in the classroom. 

Many of the units st udied by the teachers had been developed earlier by 
the Minnesota Environmental Sciences foundation, according to Miss Pat 
Watkins, foundation staff member. But one, "Seeds to Cereals." was done by 
the workshop participants. 

Dr. Allen Anderson, professor of psychology at the University of Min- 
nesota, spoke to the group on a release day about the psychology and 
guidance of children in school. 

CAREER EDUCATION PROCESS 

Several of the teachers described the process of the career education 
done with their classes, some formally and some without special structure. 

"WE TRY TO MAKE THE CHILDREN AWARE of the different kinds of 
work that people do and of the interdependence of people on each other's 
careers." Miss Klein explained. 

"Parents of fifth graders in our room are visiting the class to tell about 
their careers." 

The classes have heard an explanation of the oil business, refining and 
distribution, interior decorating; general construction: the job of an artist 
who is editor of "Illustrator" magazine; and several others, 

MRS. NANCY MOE'S KINDERUARTNERS at Pilgrim Lane changed 
their playhouse to a service station and a bakery and. while wearing the 
appropriatehats. "role-played" a baker, a cook, and a station attendant . 

"In almost every area we study, we talk about the people s work," Mrs. 
Moe said. 

AND IN THE "SEEDS TO CEREAL" UNIT developed in the workshop. 
Mrs Paehlin and her Sunny Hollow second graders studied the inter 
relatedness of the jobs of the farmer, elevator operator, transportation 
people, and processing workers who handle the seeds on their way to the 
grocery shelf as breakfast food. 

A speaker from Genera! Mills explained how his company makes the 
seeds into cereals, discussing t he many different jobs in the plant 

"HELD TRIPS ARE ANOTHER IMPORTANT PART of career study ." 
Mrs Jan Crawford, Pilgrim Lane fifth grade teacher, said. "Youngsters are 
able to see the people at wi k and ask questions like 'Do you like your work, 
dr. you feel it's important, don't you get tired, and what training did you 
need.' as well as observing the work itself." 

\ Mrs Crawford and Mrs. Darlene Jones visited the airport with their fifth 
graders and interviewed people who work in many stages of airline work 
ticket agents, mechanics, pilots, and stewardesses 

.Niks Klein a H Mrs Crawford took their classes on a field trip to 
thaw a tit a school Hie school building, the nearby park, and the homes in the 
older ne>ght)orhood were subjects of booklets the youngsters made later, 
comparing ihe envirunments of Hiawatha with those of their own schools. 
I low t he environment affects I he schools was a major part of the project. 
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upc MARGE PIERS, third grade teacher at Pilgrim 
KEITH MOLNAU, PILGRIM LANE 2S' ( tates alighting while/Miss Ginny Roberts, second 

moves the marker after Jrfckie ^r, s.xth gr ader bn n g. La e, ^ _ ^ * ^ ^ $tMdy dunng the 

in the sighter as they surveyed Pilgrim Lane p|aygrouna , y mapplng pro|ect . 

to make a contour map. 




"THEY'RE AS TALL as I am/' said 
Devin Ewing, second grader at 
Pilgrim Lane, L% he and Ann Wic 
shmar searched through the weeds on 
a field trip to find seed samples. 



ROBBIE BECKLAND, FOURTH , GRADER at 
Pilgrim Lane holds the marker while his partner 
points to the appropriate level tor sighting while 
contour mapping the playground. 
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INTRODUCTION AND RATIONALE 



Elementary teachers have long recognized the value of construction acti- 
vities • At the present time there is a nationwide resurgence of the 
values derived from utilizing industrial arts methods and materials • 

Elementary school industrial arts should not be an added subject, but 
an integrated part of the regular curriculum. It should not be a 
course, solely |or the purpose of teaching tools, but it should b>e a 
teaching tool! 

Industrial arts activities will reinforce learning, enrich learning, 
provide motivation for learning, and increase the desired outcomes of 
learning. 

Most of the research in the field of elementary industrial . arts states 
that it should be an integrated program, emphasize the technological 
aspects of the school curriculum, promote interest and nbtivation to 
facilitate better learning in the other areas of the curriculum, and 
provide a manipulative method in which children are actively involved 
in the process of learning other subjects in the elementary school 
curriculum, such as science, math, music, physical education or social 
studies. The proponents of an integrated curriculum see industrial arts 
as contributing as much to a teaching method as to a subject matter area. 

Industrial arts is Unique in the fact that its activities can provide a 
greater variety of elements that enhance the learning process more than 
any other single descipline. 

When industrial arts is considered ii) the broad spectrum of education 
K-12, in the beginning levels of education it should be completely 
integrated with all subject matter areas. As it progresses on through 
middle school or junior high and into senior high, it becomes a group 
of specific courses. 
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DEFINITION 



Integrated elementary school industrial arts is that phase Of the 
elementary school curriculum which provides the child with opportunities 
for exploration, manipulation, experimentation and planning, using tools, 
materials, and techniques appropriate to converting these materials to 
serve some useful purpose. Activities and experiences include the 
construction of projects related to and reinforcing the elementary school 
subject matter content, and study of industry and technology with empha- 
sis on its organization, materials, processe^, occupations , products and 
problems, and their effect on man's culture. 



OBJECTIVES 

Elementary integrated industrial arts is aimed at developing the full 
potential of all children. This includes helping the child serve a 
happier, better-adjusted life with increased academic achievement. 
Educators must recognize and deal with individual levels of develop- 
ment in such personal characteristics as attitudes, values, self-concept, 
knowledge, and psychomotor skills. This overall purpose may be achieved 
through the following objectives: • 

1. To help children develop confidence in their ability. to 
make useful things with their hands. 

2. To develop an understanding of the careers and vocations in 
our industrial society. 

3. To develop an attitude of investigation, experimentation, and 
problem -solving. 

4. To develop an understanding of planning and organization to 
reach higher levels of achievement. 

5. To develop avocational interest and worthy use of. , leisure time. 

6. To develop social competencies such as self control, cooperation, 
dependability, and ability to work with others. 

7. To provide opportunities to develop muscular coordination and 
release of emotional tensions. \ 
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RESEARCH 



Ermete J. Raffaelli, E.I. A. Consultant, Reading, Pennsylvania, presented 
the following material at the 1970 A, I. A. A, annual convention in Louisville 

Industrial arts made its debut in elementary education 
in 1861, at Oswego, New York, Superintendent Edward 
Sheldon demonstrated the' effectiveness of industrial 
arts training in helping children to master many kinds 
of abstract subject matter, 

.Despite its early beginnings, elementary industrial arts 
^ training flourished in relatively few places. General 
S~ misunderstanding about the nature and purpose of ele- 
mentary industrial arts has perhaps been the greatest 
obstacle to its spread. 

Its primary objective is to make use of industrial 
arts as a teaching tool rather than the teaching of 
tools. In this respect, it is reasoned that the levels 
of abstraction might be reduced and the traditional * 
studies might be more concrete. 

Elementary industrial arts is not intended to be an 
additional subject, nor should it be based on trade and 
job analysis, but rather a method to implement all in- 
struction. Neither should it be secondary school indus- 
trial arts reduced in difficulty, nor a series of oper- 
ations to be performed or a group project to be made. 

Industrial arts in the elementary school is not a 
number of kinds of materials, with which to become 
familiar, nor are tools, machines, and numerous skills 
to be mastered. Industrial arts at the elementary level 
is a M means to an end. 11 It simply helps the school do 
% better those things the school is already trying to do. 

It is one thing to talk about ''wheels 11 or "axles. 11 It 
is quite another thing to experience making or manipul- 
ating them. Establishment of more adequate meanings 
! through curriculum enrichment, especially first-hand 

contact, is the most important contribution of indus- 
trial arts in the elementary school,^ 
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Dr. Carl Gerbracht and Dr. Harold Gilbert 



Industrial arts at the elementary school level should not be another 
subject to be added to an already crowded curriculum. It should be 
an enrichment; an integral part of the established curriculum. Its 
purpose is to assist in the achievement of the accepted goals of 
elementary education. 

Dr. Rob.ert Thrower supported the position that industrial arts should 
be a part of the elementary school curriculum. 

«• 

"I am firmly convinced that technology and its . implementation through 
industrial arts activities should be integrated into the very core of 
the curriculum of every grade level, beginning with kindergarten. 
Elementary classroom teachers must be trained in the use of tools and 
materials of industry. They must also be trained in the methods of 
utilizing industrial arts activities." 6 

Dr. Marshal Schmitt, specialist in industrial arts for the U. S. Office 
of Education, says that industrial arts has the following five values 
for children: (1) economic, (2) social, (3) educational, (4) human, and 
(5) cultural. 

The economic, value comes from an understanding of the many occupations 
and being able to select a field of employment that will be meaningful 
and beneficial to the individual. ^Iso, it is derived from understand- 
ing products and procedures of fabrication in order to more intelligently 
and economically utilize the goods and services of industry. The social 
value is derived from experiences of working together in a situation 
similar to that in which one will find himself in industrial employment . 
The human value is gained through the development of creative skills, 
the development of attitudes, pride in workmanship, and the desire to 
do a job well. Also, the human value is f obtained through the under- 
standing of self in light of technology in our contemporary society. 
The cultural value of industrial arts is gained through the understand- 
ing of the development of our culture, an understanding of its nature 
today., and an understanding of the direction in which it is going. 7 
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PROGRAM PROPOSAL 



New Program 

In grades K-3 Indus triaJ arts activities should be taught by the ele- 
mentary teacher in a' self-contained classroom. The projects at this 
level aire more likely to be group rather than individual. For example, 
the construction of such things as model stores, fire stations, air- 
planes, and buildings would give realism to their social studies when 
they study transportation, housing, and manufacturing. Math and science 
are involved when they do planning, measuring, differentiating between 
sizes, shapes, and structure. 

In grades 4-6 a separate room with a resource teacher would seem to be 
the best arrangement. The room should have benches or heavy tables, no 
chairs, and it should be large enough to handle a regular class from 
another room. Girls as well as boys would participate. Students could 
do planning and work out problems in the regular classroom and the 
manipulate /e activities in the laboratory. Constructional activities 
could involve woodworking, paper construction, metal tooling, block 
printing, leather work, wood carving, plastic construction, and etching. 

Providing for individual interest is often the difference between success 
and failure in our schools. Personal projects constructed for personal 
reasons can be highly motivating. For personal projects the student 
may be required to read for information, plan, design, measure, and 
solve problems. All of these would be a practical application of the 
academic skills. 

Classroom or group projects related to the academic materials may be 
accomplished by dividing the class iuto different interest groups. 
Pupils 1 needs and interests are diversified and through various construc- 
tion activities they can satisfy these needs. 

To determine the educational benefits of a construction activity the 
following criteria may be used: 

1. Select the activity in terms of student capabilities, 
readiness, and interest and how it relates to units 
being studied. 

2. Will it promote critical thinking, planning, and 
problem solving? 

3. Is it practical in terms of available time, tools, and 
materials? 

8 

4. Does the activity meet a significant need for- the group? 
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Existing Program 

Industrial arts is offered at the present time in summer school in the 
traditional manner as an entity by itself. Students are exposed to 
manipulative skills and related information pertaining to materials, 
tools, and processes. No overt attempt is made to integrate it with 
other disciplines. 

The course is open to fifth and sixth grade boys and girls. It was 
offered for the first time in the summer of 1970 and 180 students 
enrolled. The number of students was restricted by the availability 
of teachers. 

Classes were conducted in a regular classroom with tools brought in 
from junior highs. Portable cafeteria tables were used as a work 
surface. The course is project-oriented and the following materials 
are used: wood, plastic, leather, copper, and silk screen materials with 
appropriate fasteners. A minimal list of tools is used to convert these 
materials to a usable, project. 

The classes were two hours in length, five days a week for six weeks. 
The students were given a recess after one hour; however, they were 
reluctant to leave the room to go outside the building. 

This reaction from students and favorable comments from parents would 
seem to indicate a successful course. 



Teacher In-Service Training 

The concept that all elementary teachers should have training in indus- 
trial arts may be entirely foreign and vehemently rejected by some 
women teachers or even some men teachers. However, it is a required 
course in some of our state colleges for elementary teacher preparation. 

Years ago it may have been considered masculine for women to do this 
type of activity. Today, wonen are leaving the comfortable confines of 
a home and working beside mei in factories, driving vehicles on the 
highways, and assuming many of the same roles as a man. This trend is 
further evidenced by the recent women 1 s liberation movement. 

It would be rather difficult to require all elementary teachers to 
take this training; however, those choosing not to engage in this activ- 
ity could temporarily exchange classes with other teachers who would 
involve the stui snts with this type of activity. 



Implementin g Teacher In-Servic e 

A plan for retraining elementary teachers would be to give them indus- 
trial arts courses conducted by industrial arts teachers within our 
district. The teachers presenting the courses couid be remunerated 
comparable to the amount compensated for summer school. The teachers 
,taking the in-service courses could be given board credit as other up- 
grading courses are rewarded. 
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I would suggest sixth grade teachers be given priority for taking the 
course, and when that grade level has completed the in-service, the next 
gratie level should be given the opportunity and so forth until the 
kindergarten teachers have been included. 

Teacher Implementation of Student Program 

'The success of an educational program is dependent upon the effectiveness 
of the personnel who conduct the program at the operational level. The 
classroom teacher must assume the primary responsibility for the integrated 

.industrial arts activities of the children under his direction.. 

The principal can give encouragement and support, and in a large system 

an industrial arts consultant can also assist the teacher and the principal 

in organization and implementation. 

If the teacher is to utilize industrial arts activities effectively, he 
or she must understand this type of activity and how it can be integrated 
with other subject matter areas. The teacher must .also^develop skills 
and knowledge pertaining to industrial arts activities. 

There is no structural guide or outline at the operational level included 
in this report. After elementary teachers have had industrial arts train- 
ing, a curriculum writing team composed of teachers representing the 
various disciplines can work out suggestive details on an operational basis. 

The states of Florida and New Jersey; the cities of Los Angeles, Kansas City, 
Reading, Pa., and others have written curriculums at the present time. Many 
articles and books are appearing regularly on elementary industrial arts. 

\ CAREER DEVELOPMENT 

No single educational discipline can assume total responsibility for career 

development. Integrated industrial arts at the elementary level would seem 

to be the most effective method for making youngsters conscious of the world 

of work. A "hands on 11 experience with various materials, processes, and 

tools can be a very vivid means for the child to see the world of work as it 

is. Studying a list of job descriptions, wage comparisons, or advantages 

and disadvantages of certain occupations is meaningless to a fifth grade 

student. Live experiences with construction activities provide opportunities 

for cultivating work habits, organizing time, cooperating with others, and feeling^ 

the satisfaction of completing a task. These are basic talents of industry 

a child ; must learn in his quest for a career. 9 

The purpose of orienting the school program in the world of work or career 
development is based on the hypothesis that the world of work can be used as 
a framework to .unite and direct educational efforts. It is derived from the 
belief that unless the school program reflects work as a part of our culture, 
it cannot attempt to transmit our culture. Without this orientation boys 
and girls cannot wisely select and pursue a program of Studies that will 
permit the development of their maximum potential. Consequently, occupations 
in industry— the world of work— or career development should be a discernable 
influence in the content of the total school program. 10 
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ROOM ORGANISATION 



Industrial Arts Laboratory 

This is a room especially equipped fop industrial arts activities, with 
equipment , tools, and supplies. The benches should be low enough to 
accommodate the children; they should have vises attached, and there 
should be adequate work space for 24 students. 

Classes can come here to do constructional activities related to the 
total elementary program. It may also be used as an activity center for 
the slow learner and the gifted. This type of room would have the proper 
atmosphere and all the materials necessary to fill individual and collec- 
tive needs. The responsibility of this room should be delegated to no 
more than two teachers. 



Industrial Arts Classroom Area 

Tt is now a common practice to divide elementary calssrooms into areas 
such as reading center, science center, social studies center, and library. 
Why not include an industrial arts center with equipment, tools, supplies, 
and space for about six children to work at one time? This method of 
v organization would be less expensive than the industrial arts laboratory; 
however, if this type of center was added to each room in the building, 
the total cost per building would exceed that of the industrial arts 
laboratory. At the present time some teachers are organizing their rooms 
in this manner with limited facilities. \ 



Portable Laboratory. 

This is a work bench, mounted on wheels, with tools and equipment. It could 
be kept in a custodian's room, media center, or library. Teachers could 
borrow the portable laboratory when needed in a classroom. If there were 
enough units available in a school, it could be scheduled much the same 
way as audio-visual equipment— the feyer the portable units, the more rigid 
the schedule. f 

This type of equipment would require a minimum of space and expense. 

The portable laboratory should include such features as a work bench top, 
storage space under the top, vises on the corners, tool panels, retractable 
casters, and a size large enough to accommodate four to six pupils at, one 
time.* These units are on the market at the present time. 

All three methods of equipment organization have merit. Before any one 
method is adopted in a large school district, an experimental program 
utilizing all three different methods should be carried fcn. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



\ 



1. The elements of industry and technology are a vital part of the 
public school curriculum; it should be a part of the educati 
for all children. 



on 



2. An elementary curriculum committee should be formed to assess the 
present curriculum and make recommendations, \ 

3. A budget for elementary industrial arts facilitiejs 
should be established. 

4. In-service training to elementary teachers desiring industrial 
arts courses should be given. . 

5. The present elementary industrial arts program in summer school 
should be continued. 



CONCLUSIONS 

Children need to know about the total society in which they live, and 
our society is all woven together with industry and technology playing 
a huge part. It is not enough that information reflecting our society 
be presented in written form or with audio-visual materials. The only 
interaction most children have with this technological information is 
through audio-visual contact. If this information about the world in 
which we live is to become meaningful to children, we must provide many 
different options that will promote understanding. Considering the success 
of the experimental programs in other states, elementary integrated indus- 
trial arts for boys and girls should be a part of our curriculum. 

Elementary teachers ate constantly requesting help to initiate industrial 
arts activities. In some instances they are getting money from parents 1 
groups; or they are soliciting tools and materials from the community; 
or they are borrowing equipment from junior highs on a temporary basis. 
All of these kin- 1 ? of things would indicate teachers are ready for inte- 
grated industrial arts. This being ,the case, let's help them do better 
the things they are going to do anyway. 

i 
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CAREER RELATED MATH UNITS 



INTRODUCTION 

s 

Career Development Concept comes to the educational scene at an opportune time. 
This philosophy, which relates school subjects to careers at all levels, suggests 
some answers to the questions of "relevancy" leveled at schools. We in education 
have proclaimed a "comprehensive' 1 curriculum while practicing a "college prepara- 
tory" emphasis. The relationship of all school subjects to potential careers 
provides a nondiscriminating vehicle for learning math, science, English, social 
studies, etc., with an opportunity for "real life" situations and examples that 
the students can understand. While providing a base for a comprehensive offering 
and helping the subject matter areas to relate their content to living, Career De- 
velopment Concept provides for a third vital process: career exploration. 

This project represents a breakthrough in actual materials relating, the subject 
matter of math to all levels of the world of work. 



' MATERIALS 

Cluster Information : The materials that have been written as a part of this pro- 
ject are organized under the career cluster concept. A cluster is a broad cate- 
gory under which several related careers can be listed. Example : Sales Cluster 
has been designated cluster one and has six different career units. (See 
following pages for a complete list of the clusters and associated career units.) 
For each broad category or cluster, information has been gathered and will be 
published asH book apart from the career units themselves. This will allow the 
student to survey a cluster before he does any specific career units. See the 
samples contained on pages 5, 18, and 26 of this book. 

Career Units : Each career unit will contain information relative to the career as 
well as problems relating to the specific math skills required. The units were 
written to give a personalized approach rather than a telling informational approach. 
Each unit will have built into.it a math pretest, near the beginning of the unit, so 
that the student can see at the outset of the unit those math skills he may need to 
work on. The units will be packaged in a kit with each kit containing 10 copies of 
every unit. It is hoped that this will make an adequate classroom set. 

Teacher's Guide : A teacher's guide will be available and will contain the answers 
to the pretests and the answers to all problems in the units. 

PROCEDURE | 

The career units are meant to be used under an individualized approach to instruc- 
tion. Each student should begin by reading in the Career Cluster book. He should 
look through the list of clusters to find one of interest to him. After he has 
read the cluster information he may choose to work on one of the career units that 
are listed for the cluster. He should then go to the career kit and get a copy of 
the particular unit he wishes to work on. The student should work on the unit up 
through the pretest. After he has completed the pretest the i tudent should check 
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with his teacher for correction of the pretest. The teacher and the student to- 
gether should decide whether he should continue the unit or at this point work with 
some math skills where de f ic ienc ie s showed up. on the pretest. It is at this point 
that a time limit for the completion of the unit should be agreed upon by the student 
and the teacher. 

Each student should be required to keep a three-ringed notebook in which he will 
put the units that he has completed as well as the unit he is presently working on. 
This procedure will allow the teacher to check on the students regarding how much 
work they have completed as well as what they are presently working on. These note- 
books should probably be kept in the classroom and allowed out only with special 
permission of the teacher. 

The number of units to be comploted will vary depending upon the units themselves and 
the additional work that a student may need, to do on his math skills. 

It is suggested that a teacher keep a file box of test items with two or three test 
items for each career unit. One or several of these items can be given to the stu- 
dent wh»n he has completed the unit. This will allow the teacher an additional 
check on the work the student has done. 



Bill Heck 
Cliff Helling 



LIST OF CAREER UNITS 



I. Sales 

1. Department Store Clerk 

2. Service Station Attendant 

3. Route Salesman 

4. Auto Salesman 

5. Cashier 

6. Advertising 



II. Insurance 

1. Insurance Salesman and Adjuster 



III. Construction 

1 . Carpenter 

2. Electrician 

3. Plumbing 

4. Operating Engineer (Heavy Equipment) 

5. Surveyor 



IV- Medical and Health 

1. Laboratory Assistant 

2. Ward Secretary 

3. Dental Assistant 

4. X-ray Technician 

V. Secretarial and Clerical 

1. File Clerk 

2. Typist 

3. Auto Parts Counterman 

4. Receptionist and PBX Operator 



\yi. Mechanical Occupat ions 

1 . Auto Mechanic 

2. Small Appliance Repairs 

3. Tool and Die Maker 

4. Machinist 

■ / 

VII. Driving Occupations 

1. Race Car Driver 

2. Commercial Truck Driver 
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LIST OF CAREER UNITS 



VIII. Personal Services 

1. Berber 

2. Beautician — Cosmetologist 

3. Child Care 

4. Stewardess 

5. Interior Decorator 



IX. Performing Arts 

1. Radio Announcer 

2. Cameraman and Photography 

3. Musicians 

4. Small Bands 

5. Artist — Commercial and Regular 



X. Government Jobs 

1. Mailman 

2. Policeman 

3. Air Traffic Control 

4. Recreation and Park 

5. Forestry Technician 



XI. Utilities 

1 . Lineman 

2. Telephone Repairman 



XII . Mc nufa cturing and Supply 

1. Warehouse and Stocking 

2. Inventory Control 

XIII. Printing and Publishing 
1. Printing 



XIV. Home Management 

1. Personal Finances 

2. Selecting a Home 

3. Food Purchase 

4. Clothing Construction 

5. Buying and Caring for a Car 

6. Computing Take -home Pay 
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CLUSTER ONE " SALES 



When looking at a future career, it is always important to look at the character- 
istics one possesses. A person's likes and dislikes, his interests and personality, 
etc., should be considered when planning the future. If someone is thinking of 
a career in sales, it may be even more important to do this, for the future of a 
person in this field depends so much on the kind of person he is. Success in 
selling comes to people who seem to have personal characteristics which allow 
them to succeed. 

Most goods that we have contact with go through three steps. They are produced , 
they are distributed , and they are used or consumed in some way. The whole 
middle step, distribution, is what sales is really involved with. Sales is a 
huge field with 4.6 million people involved with it in some way. In this field 
of work, individuals are employed to sell everything there is to sell in many 
different kinds of businesses and in every part of the country (or world). The 

level of training varies with the job, and the income received for selling also 

\ 

varies with the job, Thte work appeals to and uses people of all ages. It is an 
occupation that has openings for almost every kind of person. 

The most familiar sales job involves receiving money from someone who has al- 
ready selected a piece of goods, such as a cashier or store clerk does. Train- 
ing for this position is usually given on the job. An ability to do math calcu- 
lations, pay attention to detail, and follow instructions is important; but an 
employer is possibly even more concerned with other characteristics of the indi- 
vidual. These would include having an interest in people and being poised when 
meeting the public, as well as having a pleasant personality and a well-groomed 
appearance. 
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CLUSTER ONE SALES 

Other types of sales jobs reouire Che seller to go out and mak* his nwn contacts 
with potential buyers. Th ■ o people need to be able to work without someone 
pushing them to do the job. This requires self -discipline and self motivation. 
Customers seldom come to the salesman asking to have something sold to them. 
Some sales jobs require a great deal of training and a very thorough knowledge 
of the product to be sold, so that the seller can explain the product ; fell or 
show how ^Lt works, and be convincing that the product is; a good one. A computer 
salesman is an example of this kind of selling. His training may even involve 
some post-college education. Other jobs in selling may require on-the-job- 
training, a one or two-year training program at a technical, trade, or junior 
college or sometimes a four— year college degree. 

The income received by sales people depends on many factors. A retail clerk, 
if just beginning a job, may earn $1.50 to $1.70 an hour, usually with regular 
advances in pay as experience is gained. Others may receive a regular salary 
plus commission, and their total pay is determined by the amount they sell. 
Some salesmen, such as the computer salesman mentioned above, may make only a 
few sa]es a year, but the sums of money involved are very large, and his salary 
and commission, if he receives one* are also large. 

In the immediate future y to keep even with the number of salespeople now em- 
ployed, 275,000 additional workers will be needed nation-wide* These 275,000 
will only replace those who quit working or retire. Others, of course, will be 
needed to replace those who move to other kinds of work. 

The one .characteristic most important in the sales field would be the person- 
ality of the individual. There are no selling jobs that do not involve dealing 

with other people. 
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CLUSTER ONE -- SALES 



A pleasant person, able to get along well with people, will find many oppor- 
tunities in this line of employment. 

The movement of goods and supplies so as to meet the wants of people will always 
be required. Goods will always be sold and likely will be sold in even greater 
quantities as the years go by. The future 6f a career in sales does, however, 
depend more on the state of the economy than most other jobs do. During periods 

4 

of increased spending by the buying public, promotions and pay increases come 
rapidly, but a sales person* is also likely to be one of the first people to feel 
a tightening or slow-down in the economy. This occurs because people spend less, 
resulting in smaller commissions and fewer people being hired. 

Most areas of sales now have national organizations or associations to which 
you can write to get more specific information. These are listed in the Occu - 
pational Oiftlook Handbook under the specific titles of different sales jobs. 

If you are interested in a sales job, work through one or all of the following 
units in the job kit: 

1-1 Department Store Clerk 

1-2 Service Station Attendant 

1-3 Route Salesman 

1-4 Auto Salesman 

1-5 Cashier \ 

1-6 Advertising j 

L 
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Independent School District 281 Robbinsdale Area School 

CLUSTER ONE — SALES 
UNIT 1 

Department Store Clerk 

\ 

Millie is a girl who has decided to go into the retail sales field. She wantte 
to be a department Store clerk. While checking into this kind of work, she 
found that over three-fifths of the 3,000,000 retail salespersons are 
women. She also found that starting salarieL ranged from $1.50 to $1.70 an 
hour and that seemed .to fit in with what her friends were earning in other jobs 
at this level. 

She did find that there are some disadvantages JLn being a clerk. Week-end 
work and extra hours during the time before holidays didn't appeal too much 
to Millie. She discovered, however, that mc/st clerks received a discount on 
products purchased, that most ^et a comnis4ion on what they sell, and that 
there seemed to be a good future for the person who does well. , 

Millie now went to the local newspaper and found the following ad: 



SALES 

We have several schedules for 
daytime and evening sales open- 
ings. No experience required, 
immediate openings. Apply 
Personnel Office. 

Dayton's Dep't. Store 

Millie called and arranged an appointment for an interview. Upon her arrival 
she was asked questions abotit her educational background and any previous ex- 
perience. Also, she had to take an employment test similar to the. following. 
(Please take the following test; show all* work on this paper. Check the results 
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UNIT 1-1 



with your teacher before going any further.) 



Add 

1. $ 7.89 
11.00 
10.99 



Pretest for Department Store Clerk 

Subtract 



2. $ 1.29 
.39 
27.50 
.79 
1.09 



3. $10.00 
- 7.97 



\ 4. $20.00 
I - 16.50 



Multiply 

5. $ 6.49 
13 



6. $17.87 
6 



^ 1/3 x $27.9 



\ 



8. 25% of $24.50 is 



9. A 20 percent discount on $37.50/= 



10. Three items @ $3.27 is 



11. A good place to get additional information about specific jobs in the sales 
area would be: 

a. A dictionary b. The Occupational Outlook Handbook 

c. A college catalog d. An encyclopedia 

/ 

/ ■ 

/ 
/ 

12 . The most likely starting pay that you would receive if you had no training^ 
in a sales job, would be: 

a. $2.25 per hour b. $1.50 per hour c. $ .85 per hour 
d. $1 per hour 
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UNIT- I -1 

Millie satisfactorily completed the interview and the pre-employment test and 
was conditionally hired. On her first day of employment, she was assigned to 
the bedding and linens department. There she was trained by the department 
supervisor.' One of her first duties was to check the amount of cash on hand 
in the register. The register contained l-$20, 3-$10, 6-$5, 15-$1, 10-$. 25, 

12-$. 10, 25-$. 05, 5-$. 01. The total amount in the register was 13. . 

Does this seem to be a reasonable amount of cash for making change? 

Soon after the store opened, a customer approached Millie wishing to make some 
purchases. She bought a pair of pillow cases @ $2i39.each and a set of match- 

j \ 

ing^/t'op and bottom sheets at $6.50 per sheet. The customer's bill for the 

goods came to 14. and with three percent sales tax amounting to 

15. , her total bill was 16. . She handed Millie two 

$10 bills and received 17, in change. 

The following problems are similar to the one above. Be sure to add the three 
percent sales tax in computing the total cost. 

Five additional problems involving items and sales tax: 

18. 1 mattress pad, $10.28 

1 mattress and innerspring, $?05.99 

2 pillows, $6.25 each 

2 pillow cases, 2 for $4.26 

Total cost 

19. 6 sheets, 2 for $2.83 

♦ 

1 bedspread, $34.89 ' 
Total cost 



UNIT 1-1 

20. 1 bedspread -- twin size, $15.61 
4 sheets @ $1.62 

3 pillows @ $3.48 1 

1 mattress pad, $6.52 I 

Total cost 

21. 1 mattress cover, $8.17 

4 pillow cases @ $2.14 

Total cost 

22. 1 electric blanket, $14.65 j 
3 sheets @ $2.34 

2 pillows @ $6.49 . 
1 mattress, $49.68 

1 bedspread, $29.82 

Total cost : 

Three clays after her initial employment the store held its annual January white 
sale.' During this sale most of the items in Millie's department are marked 
from 10 percent to 50 percent off the regulai price. A lady purchased a mattress 
regularly priced $69, now marked down one third from the regular -ost. The sale 

price was 23. . She also purchased two pillows regii^Larly priced $6.76, 

each now on sale at one fourth off the regular price. The sale price of the 

pillows was 24. The lady's total purchases came to 25. (be 

sure to add sales tax), a savings of 26. from the prosale price. 

/ 

A sample receipt form from the above transaction is found on page 7. 
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UNIT 1-1 



Study it thoroughly and complete the following five problems using the blank 

receipt forms provided after page 15. Follow the same format used in the 

example to complete the following five problems. Check your work with your teacher. 



Five problems dealing with sale items and using receipts: (Figure 3 percent sales tax.) 

27. Bath towel set @ $12.69 
33% discount 

Bunk bed sheets (2 sets) $8.97 per set 
50% discount 

\ 



28. Mattress, $47 Pillows, 3 @ $6.97 each 

1/3 off l$% off 

Mattress pad, $11.32 

20% off 



29. Pillow covers, 2 @ $4.97 each 

307, off 

2 top sheets @ $8.50 each 
25% off 

2 fitted sheets @ $9.50 each (also 25% off) 

/ 

0 ' • 



30. 6 bath towels ra 2 for $2.22 

33% off 

1 dozen hand cloths @ 39<? each 

33% off 



t 



U. Pillow cases, 3 r,i $1.79 ca ch 

25/ off 

Sheet sets, 2 M 511. 79 per set 

25/, off 

J ';4 



t 
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UNIT 1-1 

Millie decided to purchase some items on sale. In addition to th* sale discount 
she was eligible for a 10 percent employee's discount >n tin* s.iio price. She 
purchased a bedspread regularly priced $17,89 on stfle at 307, off the regular 
price. The sale juice was 32* Sh'-j then deducted her 10 pcic^it 

employee's discount lrom the sale price, which resulted in a price of 3i,___ 4 

for the bedipread. Sh<* bought vo pillows at a regular price of $6.76 *jch, 

now on sale at 1/4 off. Her uost for the pillows was 34. * Her total 

co.it (plus tax) was 35. . Because of the sa lo and her employee's 

discount, Ni.llie saved 36. . 



Wage*, 

By the end ot the week, Millie collected her first paycheck which hu<| been 
figured in the following manner ; 

40 hours @ $1.60/hour - 37. 

8 hours overtime (<i ,/*0/hour = tH. u 

Total wages = 39, 



Being part of the working force, Millie now had the chance t<> help suppm I hut- 
country and bar «tatf , ax weU as prepare Un her retirement. Iln'se deductions 
from hor pfaych^ck c»«ue to: 

Kt 'IrraJ I //' 'wie Tax; 1H 

St /He f im: t/nw 'iVlXi $ 

Stic in I fiecur I ty : & r >. |H 



UNIT 1-1 

Tin'. 0 , resulted in total deductions of 40 . ; her take-home pay then came 



For additional exploration on computing take-home pay, sec unit 14-6, 
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UNIT 1-1 
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The following graph shows the number of people working in some of the building 
trades: 



4S 
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H) Employment In The Building Trodts 

HUNDRED THOUSAND WORKERS. 1968 <n 



CARPENTERS 

PAINTERS (const. & maintenance) 
PLUMBERS A PIPEFITTERS 
OPERATING ENGINEERS 
BRICKLAYERS < 3) 
ELECTRICIANS (construction) 
STRUCTURAL METAL WORKERS « 
CEMENT MASONS ftl 
ROOFERS & SLATERS 
PLASTERERS 
ALL OTHERS 

(|) ESTIMATED W» STRUCTURAL . AND ORNAMENTAL IRON WORKERS 

<2> EXCAVATING, GRADING. ANO ROAO MACHINERY OPERATORS . \b) INCLUDES TERRAUO WORKERS 
01 INCLUDES STONEMASONS. MARBLE SETTERS ANO TILE SETTERS 




It is easy to see that these areas .account for a great number of the skilled 
workers in our country. In fact, this industry employs more than 2 3/4 
million skilled workers. Most of the people represented on the graph are 
journeymen. Journeymen are those skilled workers who have reached a des- 
ignated level of training and experience. They have almost always success- 
fully completed an apprenticeship program. 

These workers are employed mainly by contractors who ate the people responsible 
for the construction of a building. They (the contractors) hire the different 
tradesmen to do the work. Some of the journeymen work directly for the con- 
tractors and others are self-employed, working by the hour or the job for 
different contractors from week to week. 



Most of the training which is required before a person can become a j^o^neyman 
is acquired on the job. An apprentice is a learner who is working with an 
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experienced tradesman. He has to work a certain number of hours supervised 
by this journeyman and he also must attend a certain number of evening school 
classes. This period of apprenticeship usually takes from two to five years. 
During the time a person is an apprentice, he receives a percentage of the 
pay the journeyman receives. He usually gets an increase every six months 
and the starting pay is often about 50 percent of the journeyman's pay. In 
addition some apprenticeship programs require that the apprentice take an exam 
before becoming licensed. These tests require a knowledge of the trade but al 
a knowledge of state and local regulations regarding the trade. 

Current per hour pay (May 1971) for some different journeymen in the Twin 
Cities is as follows: 



Asbestos worker 


$7.55 


Bricklayer 


7.61 


Carpenter 


7.13 


Dry wall applicators 


7.13 


Electrician 


8.00 


Floor cove ers 


7.65 


Iron workers 


7.55 


Fnrble setters 


7.38^ 


Operating engineers 


8.00 



When a journeyman looks at his future, he can see much good but also much 
uncertainty. Even with the economic growth of recent years, the growth of 
employment in this area will be moderate at best. The opportunity for 
movement to being a foreman, estimator, or even a contractor is good for the 
capable person, however. 
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Another problem is the seasonal nature of the work. Although most construction 
now can proceed the year around, winter months still bring about a drop in 
employment in these trades. One has to realize, of course, that even if a person 
does continue to be employed during the winter, the conditions under which he 
works may not be as pleasant as at other times of the year. 

Construction workers are almost always members of a union, especially in the 
urban areas. A journeyman will pay $6 to $12 per month in dues to his union, 
and in return for this, the union provides certain benefits and will do the 
bargaining which establishes wages. 

All in all, many opportunities in many diverse kinds of work exist for the 
individual who enjoys working with his hands in a physically active kind of 
job. The following are those construction jobs which are included in the 
packets of units. Feel free, to pick those that you would like to work with 
and don't hesitate to investigate others that you might be curious about. 

3-1 Carpenter 

3-2 Electrician 

3-3 Plumbing 

3-4 Operating Engineer (Heavy Equipment) 

3-5 Surveyor 
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Unit 4 

Operating Engineer (Heavy Equipment) 

It was kind of fun watching the backhoe dig up his frdnt yard, at least to Jim 
it was. His folks weren't too happy to have to pay the cost of hooking up to 
the city sewer, but their septic tank had again given them problems, so they 
had decided to do it. It looked as though there were at leact 20 different 
levers and controls on that machine — a machine that Jim hadn't even realized '* 
.. was called a backhoe before today. He had always thought it was just a tractor 
with a long scoop mounted on the back. 

During the operator's lunch break, Jim had talked to him and found out that 
he could also operate graders, draglines, cranes, and even bulldozers. The 

» 

operator had learned how to do this at the Staples Vocational School in a 
course called heavy equipment operation that lasted for 21 months. Jim was 
told that many operators don't go to school; rather, they register with the 
union. and get placed on a job when one is available. They usually start as 
an oiler — a helper for the operator, and work up to the $6.90 to $7.50 per 
hour pay that the full operator receives. 

Jim had asked if there were any special requirements to becoming an equip- 
ment operator and had learned that high mechanical aptitude and good physical 
ability, of course, were required. Jim remembered the high score he had 
received on the mechanical aptitude section of a test he had taken in ninth 
grade. The operator vent on to tell him that the math he had in the class- 
room part of the course at the Staples School was the hardest part for him. 
Most of these problems were on-the-job kinds of problems and he gave Jrn 
some exiamples. 
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In order to put in the: 1 basement of a new house, the contractor had to hire an 
excavating company to dig a hole the dimension of the basement and haul the 
dirt away. The house was to be 40 1 long and 20' wide. To allow room for 
workers, three feet were to be taken out on each i,ide. The hole was to be 
15 feet deep. \ . 



1. Draw a diagram of the area tc^ be dug out, one a top view (showing 



/ 



area of base as well as extra! area for workers) and a front view 



(showing length and depth). i)o these very carefully, using a ruler. 





V 



V 
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Using the formula area * length ,'x width (A - L x W) . 
a. Find the area of the house. . Length and width must 

be in terms of the same units, as feet, yards, etc. Area is 
always given in square units; i.e., square feet and square yards. 



b. Give the area of the hole to be dug 



(includes extra area) 



To determine the amount of dirt to be removed, we must include a 
third dimension that of d«pth. "Cubic" is the term used to 



measure volume. 



/ 



A A 


1 
1 




/ 




/ 


A 


/ 






r 


/ 



The diagram is a picture of a block 
with dimensions of length = l f , 
width - 1\ and depth = l f . This 
would be a picture of a block one 
cubic foot in volume. 




3 ft.. 



3 ft. 

I cubic yurd 



This diagram is of one 'cubic yard. 



a. How many cubic feet are in a cubic yard? 



b. The formula for volume would be V = length x width x 
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c. Returning to the basement problem, how many cubic feet of dirt will have 
to be removed for this basement (use volume = length x width x depth, 
V = L x W x D) ? ; 



v = ft. x ft. x ft. = ■ cuMc feet 



d. How many cubic yards, would this represent 



I \ 
At thislpoint, check all answers with your teacher. When all questions are 

* .•■ 

cleared up, proceed. 



4. The number of cubic yards to be removed from the basement referred to 

in problem one is a. u • Round this off to the nearest whole 

cubic yard. b. 1 

■ 

A front end loader (a scoop shovel) is used to remove the dirt. It 
can scoop 3/4 of a cubic yard/of dirt out each time. How many scoops 
arc necessary to remove all of the dirt? c. 



The excavating company had three dump trucks to haul the dirt away. If 
each one can haul six cubic yards, how many loads will be necessary to 
carry all the dirt away? d. 



If it takes 20 minutes to load one truck, how many hours will the whole 
job take? e. 
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> » 

5. Find the .volume of dirt to be removed for a basement whose dimensions 
are 26' x 35 1 x 18 f (l,w,d). . (Don f t forget work area^ 

6. Find the volume of dirt to be removed for a basement 35 ft. x 6 yds. ,x 
14.5 ft. ' (Don f t forget work area) 

7. A crane can remove 2/3 of a cubic yard of debris from a wrecked build- 
ing in each scoop. If the operator makes 72 scoops per day, how many 
cubic yards of debris will be removed? 

8. A contractor is pouring cement on the third floor of a new building. 
The most economical way to get the cement there is to attach a 
cement bucket to a crane and have it deliver the cement. If the 
bucket holds 1 1/3 cubic yards of cement, how many trips must the 
crane mak6 to pour a floor 105 ft. x 55 ft. x 6 in.? 

» 

If you wish more information on this occupation, check the materials 
available in class or from the counseling department. You can find a 
short explanation of the job in the Encyclopedia of Careers as well as 

obtain a brochure from the Staples Area Vocational -Technical School. 

> - * ' 

/ 
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Doctors and nurses — isn't that what we think of when we think of the medical 
and health field? Doctors and nurses do make up a large part of this cluster 
of jobs, but the many, many other job opportunities are often overlooked. The 
medical field includes at least 25 different jobs all directly related to health. 
When we add the many support areas (secretaries , clerks, custodians, etc.) we 
have a huge field much larger than the 3.5 million working most directly with 
health. Registered nurses alone total around 700,000. 

All levels of training are represented in these different jobs. From some 
on-the-job training received by a nurses 1 aide to the many years of school re- 
quired of the would-be doctor, all levels of schooling and income are available. 

Four common health occupations are included in this packet of units: lab assist- 
ant (4-1), ward secretary (4-2), kental assistant (4-3), and x-ray technician 
(4-4), but many others should be investigated by the person who likes serving 
others in the medical field. 

Let's look at the jobs available by taking Bill through his different contacts 
with health people following his motorcycle accident. 

Most of the people who saw the accident didn't think Bill was hurt too badly. 
He had pulled out in front of a car which was turning but the driver of 
the car decided not to turn. When hit, Bill was thrown across the road and 
hit his head on .something. He could later remember being told not to worry 
about the damage done to his cycle, and he remembered that when he tried to 
sit up he got very dizzy. The next thing Bill remembered, two attendants 
were carrying him to the waiting ambulance — he felt self-conscious that so 
many people were paying so much attention to him. There was the ambulauce 
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driver, the attendant, and an intern (a man in his final training before be- 
coming a doctor). The intern asked where it hurt most but didn't seem to be 
as concerned with the scratches on Bill's arm (which hurt most) as he did 
w^.th the lump on the side of Bill's head. Bill lay patiently as he got his 
noisy ride to the hospital. 

Again he was self-conscious when so many people started doing so much after 
the ambulance stopped at the emergency entrance of the hospital. A nurse 
came to get information from the intern; two people moved him from the stretch- 
er to a cart, and he was wheeled, down the hall past a switchboard operator 
who was just then sending the other ambulance to some other problem. He was 
placed in a room where a nurse cleaned the cuts on his arm, and later a doctor 
came in with Bill ' s "father . \ 

After Bill had answered some questions, he heard the doctor tell his dad that 
he'd be staying overnight for some tests and some x-rays. Bill wondered, as 
he was helped into a. hospital gown, who would have to wash the sheets that he 
had gotten blood all over. 

The trip to the x-ray department was almost fun. He again had someone pushing 
him down the corridor and new people took over when he got there. Some x-rays 
were taken of his head and workers in another department hooked up some wires 
and took some readings. He also had some blood taken at thi^ stop. Bill 
decided that others still would be doing things with these x-rays and other 
tests and hoped they didn't mix his stuff up with someone else's. He finally 
got to a hospital room and again saw his dad. For the next couple of hours, 
he deeded to just become acquainted with'his new "home." The excitement of 
the last couple of hours had been enough. 
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Bill didn't get much of a chance to relax, however, because a nurse came in 
and checked him over and an aide explained how to use the "call," etc. Then 
an orderly came in to help Bill wash up for his evening meal. While eating, 
Bill realized that ha had never thought of the fact that a hospital also has 
to prepare food for the patients. 

That night, still a different group of people took over the work of running 
the hospital and Bill wondered how he would like working all night. That 
night wouldn't have been a good one to start out with because a storm hit 
and Bill woke up to much scurrying because the electricity had just gone out. 
It was surprising how fast the lights came back on and Bill was further sur- 
prised to hear from his dad that it had been out for a couple of hours at ' 
home. Upon investigation, Bill f ound Jbat the hospital had used its own 
generators for quite awhile before outside current was again restored. Bill 
wondered who had done the work of getting things going when the electricity 
did go out and decided that a hospital without its own power source would 
really be in trouble. 

« 

By the next day, the tests had come back, the hospital pharmacy had provided 
some pills, Bill's head was clear, and the doctor decided that he could go 
home. Check-out took some time and while Bill's dad was clearing with the 
clerk, getting his computerized bill straightened out and an okay for him 
to leave, Bill made a list of the people he had had contact with while at the 
hospital for that one night: 

The list included: 

Ambulance driver Intern 

Ambulance attendant Switchboard operator 
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Nurse 


Practical nurse 


Orderlies 


Custodian 


X-ray technicians 


Elevator operator 


Lab technicians 


Clerk 


Doctor 


Computer operator 


& Uullwl \J CIO L. 


Pharmacl «?t" 

L & It* L. X O L. 

V 

\ 

Cook .,->- 


Radiologist 


Station secretary 


Receptionist 


Nursed aide 





As Bill left, he just knew that even with this Jong list, he had certainly 

{. ; 

left out many. 

Four medical and health jobs are included in the units of this cluster: 

4-1 Laboratory Assistant 
4-2 Ward Secretary 
4-3 Dental Assistant 
4-4 X-ray Technician 



V 
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CLUSTER FOUR — MEDICAL AND HEALTH 
Unit 4 

* • X-ray Technician 

"Today I'm going to assign a topic to each, of you. You'll research these , 
yourself and sign up on this sheet for the day you want to give the results 
orally. There is room for three of. you on each day. Are there any questions 
so far?" 

About halfway down the chird row a hand went up. Tex Nixon asked, "Do we 
have to use the topics you have listed, or can we choose our own?" 
"What topic do you have in mind?" 
"Well, I'd like to report on x-rays." 

"That's fine. 1 I don't have it written down but I'll put x-ray down here — 
and sign you up for it." 

There was a lot more work involved in researching this topic than Tex real- 
ized. He went to the school library and then to the public library. It 
seemed that most of'the information he got was very sophisticated, so he went 
to the clinic downtown and talked to the x-ray technician. 

"First let me mention something about terminology. When we take a picture 
with x-rays we don't call it an x-ray. It's a radiograph or picture. Actually 
I'm a radiograph technician." 

"Why do thiiy call it a radiograph? Does the name actually describe the 
operation?" 

"In a way. You see, the x-rays are actually a result of electron or radio 
wave bombardment. They are directed onto a film. When they hit the crystals 
on the film, the film darkens and this causes a picture. This picture is 
rather like a graph and the name radiograph actually says this*" 
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"There must be a lot of math and science you've got to know in order to be a 
radiograph technician. Right ? M 

"Well, not a lot, but sometimes you do use quite a bit. Here, look at this." 

**■ • 4 

Tex took the sheet of paper the^fcecjmician was holding. "These are some 
sample problems we give to people who think they might be interested in radio- 
graphy." 1 



1. Ratios and proportions 

a.^ ? \ = 40 ans. 

15 30 



c. ? = 15 x 40 ans. 
30 



b.. _?__ = 2£ ans. 
10 30 



d.. ? = 10 x 20 ans. 



\ 



30 



2. Percentage (means hundredths) 

a. 1 = 2_5 = % 

4 100 



b. 1 = ? 
2 100 



c. 33 1/3 = 
100 



% ■ 



d. .375 = 37.5 = 
100 



3. Squares of numbers 

a. 10^ (ten squared) or. 10 x 10 = 



b. 15' = 15 x 15 = 



c. 25 = 



d. 17 = 



e. 65 x 65 = 



Check the above problems with your teacher before going on with this unit, 



ERIC 
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Tex could remember most of the math involved from his junior high courses. It 
really seemed strange that as he watched the technician go through some demon- 
strations, never once was a paper usted for figuring or even a reference made 
to some charts of calculations. He asked the technician about it. 

fl Most of the work becomes routine, 1 ' he was told. "There's a lot of duplicate 
work, so after a while you've got most of the facts memorized. ,f/ . # 

"I'll bet it's not so easy at first. 11 

'"No, it.'s not. Here, we'll go through some of the typical problems. 11 

During thenext hour, Tex learned about the chemistry of the film and why the 
print looks like it does. He was told that the density of the material caused 
the lighter parts on tt\e print. 

Teeth appear very clear on the print because enamel is the most dense material 
in the body. Then in the order of lesser density comes bone, muscle, fat,- 
and gas. The thickest and most dense parts of the body appear in shades of 
gray and gas (air) appears black. This is why you can see the outline of the 
body in an x-ray picture. 

The technician then explained the five factors that are of prime importance in 
the exposure, or amount of radiation reaching the film. This controls the 
density or clearness of the picture. 

1. Kilovoltage This is the power in units of 1000 volts. (Kilo means 
1000.) Increasing the kilovoltage increases the number of high energy 
x-rays which have greater penetrating power and are not as readily absorbed 
by the structures being radiographed. Therefore, a greater number of rays 
reaches the film and provides a denser picture. 
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I 

An increase of one-sixth in kilovoltage (KV) approximately doubles the exposure. 
Example : 18 KV + (1/6 x 18 KV) = (18 + 3) KV = 21 KV 

If the initial KV is 60 KV, what increase is necessary to double the exposure? 
4. 

Initial KV is 30 KV 5. KV will double the exposure. 

v 

Initial KV is 24 KV 6. KV will make the exposure four times as strong. 

This is not a strict proportion. H(5wever , it is accurate enough for general 
clinical work. 

2. Mil Hamper age (MA) This is the tube current. As the number of electrons 
are increased, the number of x-rays reaching the target increases almost 
exactly by the same proportion. Again, this is not precise, but good enough 
for clinical purposes. Increasing the amperage has nothing to do with the 
penetrating power of the x-ray beam. It only affects the strength of the beam. 

Example : To double the exposure, you double the MA. To triple the exposure, 
you 7. the MA. To cut the exposure in half, you multiply 
the MA by 8. . 

3. Time The actual exposure is directly proportional to the time of the 

exposure. Doubling the time doubles the exposure. 

( 

In actual practice, the time and the milliamperage are combined and called 
milliamper-seconds, abreviated MAS. 

If a technician has a setup for 100 MA and 1/10 seconds, then we actually have 

100 MA x 1__ seconds 
10 

= 100 x 1_ MAS = 9. MAS 

10 

i 
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For faster exposure (as on a small child) we can increase the MA to 400 end 

reduce the time to 10. to still get 10 MAS. 

400 MA at 1 sec. = 11. MAS 

25 

350 MA at 1_ sec. = 12. MAS 

10 

200 MA at 1 sec. = 13. MAS 

30 

4. Distance This is not as simple as the other three factors. As the dis- 

/ tance is doubled, the exposure is reduced to 1_ or 1_ of the original. If it 

2 2 4 

is tripled (increased by .three) then the exposure is reduced by 1__ or 14. 

I J. 3 2 

Use this formula: I = d 2 Where I is the intensity at the new distance, 



D' 



i is the intensity at' the old distance, 



d is the old distance, 

f ^ 

and D is the new distance. 
If the intensity at 20 inches is 100 and we increase ! the distance to 40 inches 
what is the new intensity? , * 

i = ? 

i ■ 100 rays per min. 

d = 20 inches 

D «= 40 inches 

• <». 

Now substitute into: I = d 2 or I = d 2 x i = (20) 2 x 100 

i D 7 D* (40p 



I = 15. x 16. = 25 

17. 
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Now work out this problem. If the intensity of radiation at 60 inches is 

10 rays per minute, what will the intensity, be at 20 inches. 

I = i x d 2 = 18. x 19. . = 21. 

D 1 20. 

I 

i 

/ 

5. Contrast This last factor is the difference in density between the 

light and dark areas of the film. 

/ 

The function of contrast is to make the detail mor v e visible. 

Tex^soon discovered that the work of an x-ray technician xs. extremely inter- 
esting. \ _ . 

♦ , ! 

"There's a lot t6 be said about the guy of gal- that takes the shots for the 
doctors," Tex told the class during his report. 

The teacher thanked him for his informative report and gave Tex an excellent 
rating for a job well done. 

< 

\ 
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INTRODUCTION 

This project is an attempt to bring a practical approach to a senior high 
.school \gcomctry course. At the onset of the project, this seemed like a 
simple matter. The writing- team began their work by investigating many 
careers. They found many isolated cases where geometry is used, but not 
in sufficient quantity to build a unit*, This forced the team, in some 
cases, to work with broader categories of careers. 

The units produced were written using as practical an approach as possible, 
and only after interviewing a person actually involved in that job. The 
purpose of the interview was to find the geometry-related tasks of each 
career. / 

The total package turned out to be a set of consumable units written in 
narrative form including six geometry resource . units and 22 career units. 
The units are intended to be used by the students, written in, and kept. 
Note : These units arc meant to be used as a part of a geometry course and 
are not meant to be used exclusively by themselves . 

PROCEDURE 

There are several procedures that could be followed in using these materials. 
One would be to work through all of the resource units with the class and 
then have students as individuals select the career units they are interested 
in. A second way would be to allow the students as individuals to begin 
work in the career units and then refer to the resource units as they 
are needed. / 

Evaluation : A most successful way of dealing with units of this type is 

to assign each unit a point value. A student then must earn a certain 

minimum number of points working through units of his choice. 
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Answer Keys : The answer keys to these units should be made-' available 
to the. student by the units, not in book form. This keeps the student 
£rom chocking the answers for one unit and copying the answers to his. 
next unit. 

Resource Materials : Resource materials of value would be: 
Occupational Outlook Handbook 
Encyclopedia of Careers ,. Volumes 1 and 2 

LIST OF UNITS 



I. Geometry resource units 

1 . Right Triangles and the Pythagorean Theorem 

2. Polygons and Their Areas 

3. Parallel Lines 

4. Standard Constructions 

5. Volume 

6. Circle Relationships 
II. Career units 

1. Printing and Graphic Arts 

2. Heavy Equipment Operator 

3. Fashion and Apparel Design 

4. Navigation 

5. Painting and Paperhanging 

6. Landscape Technology 

7 . Carpenter 

8. Architecture^ and Drafting 

9. Optical Technician 

10. Sheet Metal ' 

11. Engineering \ j 

12. Machinist V 

13. Cement Worker 

14. Forestry 

15. Electrician 

16. General Contractor 

17. Home Planning 

18. Cabinetmaking 

19. Plumbing and Pipe Fitting 

20. Surveyor 

21. Outdoor Advertising 

22. Space 
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OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 



Bill came out of his geometry class shaking his head and muttering to himself. 
He had. just learned that hie semester grade would be dependent on a project on 

. v 

the uses of geometry industry. Only last week Ed Zilensky, the class 
agitator, had tried^ put Mr. Meier on the spot by asking him what good was 
anything they w^Fstudying. Mr. Meier had talked for some minutes on prac- 
tical appli^ions of geometry, but Bill didn't take notes because most of what 
he said vWt too important - so he thought. Now he wished that he had taken 
not^V^for they would have come in handy. Mr. Meier had earlier told the class 
^expect a project of some sort, but the students were keeping quiet about it 

b 

in hopes that he had forgotten. It must have been Ed's remarks that brought 
up the whole matter again. . . 

Practical applications of geometry. Like what? Bill thought more about it as 
he drove home. He'd like something different and interesting, too! Casually 

he began humming "It's the real thing ." "That 'sit!" All around him 

he found billboards advertising all sorts of products. "Why not research the 
uses of geometry in outdoor advertising?" 

Bill's first step was to. contact one of the billboard companies in town. He 
was able to tour the plant and learn first-hand how billboards are produced. 

In addition, he learned that advertising firms employ all kinds of different 
workers from executives to artists and layout specialists, salesmen, copywriters, 
and other administrative people. 



Bill found that advertising firms have many different people of very different 
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\ 

\ 

backgrounds earning extremely different salaries. They all, however, seemed 
to have artistic and language ability and interest in addition to an intense 
interest in working with people. These seemed to be the things that made for 
successful advertising people. 

Managers, account executives, copywriters, media directors, production managers , 
arid^research dir ctors were some of the people that Bill saw at work. They 
all make up a part of the 140,000 men and wqj^pWorking in the area of adver- 
tising. This number will not increase^gnif icantly during the next few years 
and \ompetition for jobs will bt, ke^through the 1970's. The highly qualified 
per s on, N however, will alwa]^\krin a good position to find employment in this 
field. "Highly qual^&" means being experienced, creative, imaginative, and able 
to get along we£t^5ith co-workers. This kind of person, Bill decided, ,would 
always be in a good position to find work. 

As many as 120,000,000 people may view a poster in one day, depending on its 
location. Exposure is obvious and exposure is extremely important if one is 
going to sell a product. Secondly, communications is the* name of the game. 
People need to be convinced , that this product is really worth buying, and this 
communication must take place rapidly since they're moving and will shortly 
move out of sight range. 

There were basic principles to be followed and, though these were not strictly 
geometric, Bill thought he should list them: 
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7 Principles of Outdoor Design 

At each step of development, from start to 
finish, check your design against these seven 
' basic principles: 

1. PRODUCT IDENTIFICATION 

Ddes the advertiser's name or product 
register quickly? 

2. SHORT COPY 

Is the basic idea expressed quickly, 
and with impact? 

3. SHORT WORDS 

Can the reader grasp the idea at a glance? 

4. LEGIBLE TYPE 

Can the reader read the copy at a distance, 
while moving? >: 

5. LARGE ILLUSTRATIONS \ 

Are the pictures big as all Outdoor? \ 

6. BOLD COLORS 

Are colors clearly defined? Do they 
have impact? 

7. SIMPLE BACKGROUND 

Does the background interfere with the 
basic idea ... or help it? . 

So far, Bill had been able tc^^t§£* much interesting information but little 
which could be reladfe^ V^geometry. Outdoor advertising was definitely a form 



of art and governed by the rules of art more than by other more rigid 
guidelines. Color and contrast played very important roles in getting the 
message across in addition to the copy used, and some of this would be directly 
related to geometry. \ 

\ ■ 

However, the names posters and bulletins kept f propping up and Bill soon learned 

that there was * difference between them, although various designs could be 

used for both with minor alterations. Posters are prepared in the proportion 

1 x 2r while bulletins are usually in the proportion 1 x 3i measuring 
4 £ 

14' high and 48' long. As you can see, this proportion isn't 
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exactly 1 x 3l for the bulletins but rather lxl 
purposes, though, 1 x 3^ is close enough. 



; for practical 



Remembering that posters run in the proportion 1 x 2; determine the cor- 

4 

rect sizes of copies submitted to the advertiser for approval: these usually 

run 6" 5c 2. M or 8*" x 3. " # Finished artwork may be prepared 

in 12 M x4. M , 16" x 5, or 20" x 6. ", all of which would 

maintain the same proportion. In many instances, a design may appear on both 
posters and bulletins. k\\ A 



Posters come in three basi^> ^^J^ties : 



I # 24-sheet poster 




Originally, when presses were smaller, 24 sheets of paper wete required for 
this. Larger sheets are now used, but the term remains.' The area between the 
design and the frame is covered with white "blanking" paper. 
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RIGHT TRIANGLES 

Many years ago Egyptians used the idea that a triangle with sides 3,4, and 5 
units long is a right triangle. They used this fact in construction and sur- 
veying. The Babylonians knew other right triangles besides the 3-4-5 triangle. 
For example, they were aware of the fact that a triangle whose sides were 5, 
12, and 13 units long is al9© a right triangle, 

o 

Let's investigate a relation between the lengths of the sides of a right trl- 




Measure the angles of the triangles above. You should discover that all three 
triangles have a right angle and therefore are right triangles.. 
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RIGHT TRIANGLES ' 



Consider the lengths 3,4, and 5 of the sides of triangle I. 

' 2 " 2 2 y 
T + 4 = 5 

9 + 16 = 25 

Consider the lengths 5, 12, and 13 of the sides of triangle II. 

52 + " 2 So 

25 + 144 = 169 

Consider the lengths 6, 8, and 10 of ^Sj^* ides of triangle III. 
A o2 , n 2 ^ A 

36 + 64 = 100 6fy 
You can see it is possible for certain squares having s equal in length to 

2 2 2 

a, b, and c and respective areas of a , b , and c square units to be arr- 

2 2 2 

anged so as to outline a right triangle if a + b = c as shown with the 
3-4-5, 5-12-13, and 6-8-10 triangles above. 



1. Cut three squares out of a sheet of graph paper having lengths 9, 12, 
and 15. Arrange them on a sheet of pape^ so that their edges form a 
triangle. 

a. What is the measure of the largest angle? ^ • 

b. What kind of triangle is formed? _ 



of tj^^sides oi 



c. If a, b, and c represent the lengths of tjy^sides of the 

triangle, is it true that a 2 + b 2 = c 2 ? ^ 

Show this! 

2 2 2 

Consider once again the 3-4-5 triangle. We know now that 3 + 4 * 5 and 
that the triangle is a right triangle. Look again at the geometric interpre- 
tation of this fact on theJtollowing page. 



RIGHT TRIANGLES 




Notice that the length of the side opposite angle A ^^represented by tlu.» 
letter a . The length of the side opposite jangle ii is represented by _h ,. 

. oy^ i 

jnd the length of the side opposite anglfe by ' 
2. a. Which angle ABC is a right angle? 



b. BC acjjV^V are called the "legs 11 of right triangle ABC. The 
longest side of a right triangle is called the "hypotenuse." 
What line segment is the hypotenuse of right triangle ABC? 



c. The hypotenuse is the side opposite the angle. 

The right angle is always opposite the m . 

The diagram on the following page shows that If each side or. the i: Li;ht triangle 
is one side of a square, then the area or the largest square is cuual to the 
sum of the areas of the two smaller squares. 
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RIGHT TRIANGLES 




j 4* or "| 




16 square— 


- 7 - units 
1 





We call this relationship a 2 + b 2 = c 2 of the sides a, b, and c of any 
right triangle the Pythagoream Theorem: that is, 

"For any right triangle, the sum of the squares of J^e lengths of the legs is 
equal to the square of the length of the Jwpo\5etiuse." 

3. The lengthpbfufte side-* of two triangles are given below. Are they 
rightytriangles? 

a. 9 in., 11 in., 12 in. . 

b. 12 ft., 16 ft., 20 ft. 
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9 2 2 

The formula a + b = c allows us to find the length of one side of a 

right triangle when you know the lengths of the other two sides. Suppose the 

two legs were 33 inches and 44 inches. You could find the length of the hy*atenuse c 

in the following way. 

2 ^ t2 2 
a + b = c 

7 2 2 

33^ + 44 • « c 



1089 + 1936 = c 
3025 = c 2 
^3027= c 
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PREFACE 



Oui Amer ican-English language is ever changing. While new words are added to 

ur vocabulary, more new meanings are added to words we have had for generations. 
The length of sentences in our language is becoming shorter; much communication 
goes on only in phrases. One listens more than speaks; speaks more than reads; 
reads more than writes. Yet this least used of the language arts — writing — 
is-an integral part of one's self-development. There are statistical data to be 
listed, memos to be recorded, summaries to be written, opinions to be expressed, 
and my other forms and modes of writing. There, are secondary students who are 
deficient in those skills related to written composition, and it has been a 
handicap in their experiences. ■ 

It was an expressed need on the part of a number of English teachers in the 
Robbinsdale Area Schools to do curriculum writing for these learners but to fit 
the content into a career-related schema, ungraded and experienced-based in 
compos i t ion ski lis. 

The team of writers came from one school where the English staff had agreed to 
pilot what was written in the school year, 1972-73. The team gave consideration 
to several approaches; it believed, moreover, that an approach through occupational 
classification solely would make the finished product obsolete in a short time. 
The writers, therefore, have taken a position in the language arts whj.ch is seated 
in their own Introduction and Goals. 

Initiating the teacher-related and student-directed activities in this guide this 
past year at Armstrong Senior High School has brought results in student achievement. 
The instructors, however, have had opportunity to re-evaluate the content through 
process anJ are presently marking those items which worked less effectively and are 
planning to rewrite sections to suit recurrent needs for their own school. 

In view of this judgment for revision, it is' recommended that any reader of 
these materials takes them as suggested means tt> accomplish goals prescribed by 
him tor his students. At this juncture, the guide stand's as first written and 
approved for classroom experimentation. 

The Robbinsdale Area Schools are indebted to the Minnesota Department of Education, 
Divi ~i >n m Vm-it tonal-Technical Education for the largest portion of the funding 
of tliis project. Further, the approval received from the Division in the past 

year has been of encouragement. 



Arthur Elfring 
June 15, 1973 
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Society demands a great deal from the individual. Language is one, and 
probably tba most important, tool humans use to fulfill social require- 
ments. 



Language may 

by 



b2 verbal or non-verbal. In social situations we communicate 

a. what we say and how wo say it 

b. our glances, facial expressions and body postures 

c. our clothes and general appearance 

d. our writing ' • 

Inherent in all of th3 above is the human ability to mak; choices. Any 
trip through a department store reveals the wide variety of choices avail- 
able in possible clothing combinations. Humans make gestures and facial . 
expressions naturally when situations call for them. In spaaking, man 
commands a *rido variety of voice inflections and has the further advantage 
of a listener who can send signals to indicate whether the message is 
coming through clearly or not. 

In writing, however, the message depends almost entirely upon the communica- 
tor's aoility to make the proper choices in terms of audience, purpose, 
and occasion. Since written language presupposes that the receiver of the 
message is not present, the writer is deeply involved in aspects of the 
comnunicat ion process where there is no immediate feedback. Once a 
message-sender has made the decision to convey a written message, he 
then must have available and at his command many skills, that will help 
him make the message clear, precise, and effective* 



GOALS 



1. To make students aware of tha language choices available to them 

2. To h-2lp students understand that their language reveals a great deal 
about their self-ima.;o 

3. To help stuients understand that th?ir language skills reveal their 
feelings abo^t and consideration toward other psople 

4. To hilp students recognize that language skills may be increased and 
with an increase in language skills comes an increase in an ability 
to get along in the world 

5. To help students understand that just as society has social conventions 
by which human beings can op2rate efficiently, it also demands skills 
in th? forms of written communication 

6. To help studeuts understand that in practically every career, writing* 

7. skills of some sore will be necessary 

To help students bscum? aware of the necessity for choosing accurate, 
precise language in baling with other's feelings and values 

8. To halp stu-lents understand that language preciseness is necessary ir 
dealing wifn voeriOularN of the world of work 

9. To help students uim ^stand that slang and colloquialisms are an 
effective tool in appropriate situations 
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10. To help students team possible ways of securing information 

11. Tu help students learn how to use information effectively — 

12. To help students learn to evaluate information received and sent ^ 

13. To help students learn to use a variety of language skills ranging 
. from formal to informal English depending upon the- appropriateness 

of the message and the audience 

14. To help students formulate goals for themselves in terms of 
streathening their abilities to effectively communicate in 
written language 

15., To help students learn to ask quest ions that elicit the responses 
they desire 

16. To learn to anticipate the effect his message will have on his 
audience 

17. To learn to understand the basic assumptions that are made when 
written communication takes place 

16. To learn to recognize ways in which feelings may be communicated 
to become more sensitive to what p^op^o are really saying 

19. To become aware of socially acceptable standards. of written 
c communication fon ns 

US ING T!!K S KtTTONS 

Units 1, llV*!!!, IV may hav.* teacher activities or student activities 
or both. Activities that support the objectives are listed with each 
oVu'ctive. They will bo identified as T-l or S-l.-- meaning Teacher 
Activity 1 or- Student Activity 1, etc. 

Materials specifically for teachers are found on the blue pages j 
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APPENDIX IX 

OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 



CREDIT : Two University of Minnesota graduate E •D.C.I, credits 

COST : $30 tuition; $4 materials . 

COURSE LENGTH : 16. hours and 40 minutes. Seven hours on the first Saturday, 

then seven hour's the second Saturday, two weeks later, plus 
two hours 40 minutes for field interview . 

PARTICIPANTS : All staff, counselors, administration, K-12 

METHOD : Lecture, small group discussion, task group, field interview, and 
individual task 

INSTRUCTOR : Cliff E. Helling. The instructor has broad experience in the 

business world, has been a teacher of math, business subjects, social 
studies, a distributive education and office' education coordinator, 
adult instructor, 'administrator , counselor, and coach among other job 
in education. He holds five degrees from the University of Minnesota 
BA, BS, MA, ED, SP, and PH. D. 

GOALS OF THE COURSE : Specific objectives covered in the class 

As a result of this course the educator should be able to: 

1. Understand and describe related problems in education and the 
potential for correction by the utilization of' the career 
development concept. y 

2. Understand, conceptualize, and describe the concept of occupa- 
tional "development as it relates to vocational education 
including distribution-, trade, and office occupations- 

3. Assess define, and apply the elements of occupational development. 
Produce an educational unit related to "his field. 

4. Identify and utilize sources of information. Develop this 

data into practical applications through field interview, ' 
group work, and individual effort. 

PROCEDURE AND SCHEDULE 



First Saturday 

8-10 a.m. Orientation to problems in education 

10-10:20 a.m. Coffee and break 

10:20-11:20 a.m. Small group process orientation 

11:20 a.m. -12 noon Orientation to career development concept 

12 noon-12:45 p.m. Lunch 

12:45-2 p.m. Orientation to career development and example program 

elements 
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2- 2:20 p.m. Coffee and break 

2:20-3 p.m. Distribution of materials for course and assignment; open 

questions 

3- 3:45 p.m. Small group discussion 

f A. Critique of presentation 
Tasks 4 B. Clarification of concept 
^C. Discussion of assignment 

Field interview and production of related career development unit from first 
Saturday to second Saturday. 

Second Saturday 

8- 9 a.m. Orientation to a district-wide career development program 

9- 10:30 a.m. Small group discussion 

f Compile a plan as a recommendation 
\ to the participant school district. 
Tasks J This plan should contain the elements 
J of district-wide K-12 career 
^ ^development implementation. 

10:30-10:50 a.m. Coffee and discussion 

10:50 a.m. -12 noon Resume small group; finish task and questions 

12 noon-12:45 p.m., Lunch 

12:45-2:30 p.m. Small group discussion 

^A. Each member will discuss the unit or units 
he developed and plans for implementing. 
„ Other group members will contribute data 
Tasks ^ and suggestions based upon field interview, 
past experience, and knowledge of the- con- 
cept in an effort to aid each member in 
the refinement of his units. 



2:30-2:50 p.m. 



Coffee and discussion 



2:50-3:45 p.m. Open questions, evaluation, and discussion 

Note 1: The unit or units developed must be typed with the following outline format, 
The original black copy must be turned In. A copy should be turned in the second, 
Saturday, while one is retained (several may be made to share with the group) for 
group discussion. The ones turned in will b6 collected and reproduced as sample 
career development units available to other staff members interested in. seeing 
practical examples of the concept. 

1. Writer's name 

2. Unit name 

3. Department (or departments) 

4. Course and grade 

5. Time required 

6. General statement of purpose 



7. Objectives of the unit 

8. Resources 
A. Equipment 
B* Outside personnel 

C. Special arrangements 

D. References 

9. Outline of the unit 



Note 2 : This unit or units should be complete enough for a like discipline 
educator from another district to utilize it in his class. 
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TEACHER 



FIRM 



JOB IDENTIFICATION FACTS 



Job Title 



1. Why are you working? 

A. Are you the major wage earner in your family? s 

B. Do you enjoy your work? 

C. Why did you choose this type of work? 

D. Is this the type of work you plan to stay with in the future? 



E. Have you ever thought of quitting? 

2. How hnrd do you work? . • 

A. Can you determine your overtime? 

B. What kind of work load do you have? 



C. What are your hours? 



D. Salary? Minimum • Maximum 

E. Other fringe benefits? 



3. Are there pressures, strains, or anxieties in your work? 



4. What special problems do new employees frequently have in adjusting to the 
job? 



5. What are the most important personal characteristics for being successful in 
the job? j 



6. What other requirements are necessary for the job? 



A. Education? \ 

B. Special skills? ] 

C. On-the-job training? : 

7. In your opinion, what are the opportunities for advancement in your job? 



8. Are you secure in your job? . 

9. Do you get enough recognition from your work? 



10. What are your attitudes toward unions and union membership? 
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JOB IDENTIFICATION FACTS 

11. Would you object to working with someone in a minority group? 

A. Do you have any minority group members working here? 

12. Does your employer encourage you to get more training? 

A. . Do you feel limited because of your level of training? 

B. Would you change your background of training if you could? 

C. Do you want to have your son or daughter to follow in your footsteps? 

13. -How dq you see your .relationship to the company as a whol%? 

14. In your opinion, what can the school do to do a better job of preparing 
people to fit into your kind of job? ; m 
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APPENDIX XII 



POSITION PAPER ON CAREER EDUCATION 

Adopted by the Minnesota State Board of Education 

on May 2; 1972 

Introduction 

Whereas career education is often provided in Minnesota's public schools as 
separate unrelated activities at several grade- levels and in a number of sub- 
ject matter areas, and 

Whereas there appear to be no common definitions for career education, . 

Therefore this position paper has been adopted to provide common definitions to 

stimulate the coordination of existing efforts and to provide a framework £f>r 
new activities. 

Definition c 

Career education is an integral part of education. It provides purposefully 
planned and meaningfully taught experiences, for all persons, which contribute 
to self-development as it relates to various career patterns. Career . education 
takes place at the preschool and elementary, junior high and senior high, post- 
secondary and adult levels of education. Emphasis is placed on career awareness, 
orientation and exploration of the world of work, decision making relative to 
additional education, preparation for career proficiency and /or specialized occupa- 
tions, and understanding of the interrelationships between a career and one's life 
style. 

Career Education Goals for Students 

The educational process should include utilization of occupational resources 
at all levels in all careers to help the student reach educational goals. 

PRESCHOOL AND ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

Career education is an integral part of elementary education. Basic skills taught 
in the elementary curriculum are essential to career and life fulfillment. Instruc 
tional goals include having each individual: 

1. Develop to the best of his/her ability basic skills in communication 
(oral and written), computations, and problem solving and critical 
thinking. 

2. Develop a sense of self-worth and self-realization. 

3. Develop self-confidence in identifying and attaining goals. 

4. Begin to identify individual interests and abilities. 
The following are specific career awareness goals: , 

5. Develop an awareness of the many occupational careers available in our 
society and their dependent and inter-dependent relationships. 

6. Recognize thar the career m1e of each individual provides an important 
contribution to our society. 



JUNIOR HIGH 



--Develop a positive attitude toward self through an awareness of developing 
talent, values, and interests as they relate to career goals. 

'ore opportunities in the full range of career choices and the com- 
petencies required. 

o 

--Develop ability to plan for meeting individual career goals. 

SENIOR HIGH 

--Explore occupational opportunities in one or several careers and entry- 
level competencies required. 

> 

--Attain competencies necessary for -entry into an occupation and/or for 
specialized education at the post-secondary level. 

--Relate career choice to a life style based on interests, abilities, needs, 
and values. 

--Explore the relationship between all education and individual career goals. 

POST-SECONDARY AND CONTINUING EDUCATION 
--Prepare for entry-level and/or advanced-level employment. 
--Upgrade for job stability or career advancement. 

--Prepare for new or different opportunities appropriate for individual abilities f 
and interests.- 

Policy on Career Education 

The policy of the State Board of Education is that each school board in Minnesota 
shall work toward attainment of the goals for preschool through grade 12* Aijea . 
vocational-technical institutes shall work toward post-secondary goals and tpke 
leadership in meeting continuing education goals. 

Implementat ion « 

Each State Department of Education staff member shall assist in implement ing ..and 
evaluating career education programs and the assistant commissioners shall <U v ide 
the responsibilities in such a manner as to accomplish the above goals. Coordin- 
ation responsibilities including the responsibility for^an overall career education 
plan shall be assigned to a section or unit within the department. All local staff, 
shall assist in implementing, evaluating, and operating career education programs* 
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APPENDIX XIII 



HOSTERMAN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
' CAREER DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 



Hostertnan Career Exploration, instead of being a difficult and clumsy 
addition to^the teaching process, actually becomes an efficient, affective 
vehicle, for\all types of learning. 

Pupil Potentials Labs, Inter-Disciplinary Activities, and the Career Resource 
Center are the three phases that make up the career experiences for the 
students. Each phase has its own emphasis, but .coordinates with the others 
to lend reinforcement and continuity to the total program. j 

j 

The Pupil Potentials Labs offer students the opportunity to discuss with 
persons of their choice, topics of interest to them which could lead to 
greater insights into their own values. Guidelines have been set up to 
help students develop skills in talking with adults regarding occupations, 
and any other concerns the student might have". The materials toiich on life- 
styles, knowledge of self, the world^of work, and interpersonal relationships. 

The Inter-Disciplinary program is intended to be a three-year program from 
the seventh through the ninth grade. The seventh grade units developed the 
Family Model concept. It concerned itself with family communication, 
sociology, values, and "Who Am I? 

The eighth grade units contain materials that will increase the student's 
career awareness, not only through field trips, films, and reference materials, 
but by being afforded the opportunity to talk with the many employed persons who 
are directly involved in the building of houses. Lifestyles of these P eo P le . 
as well as the lifestyles of families choosing varities of dwellings, will be 
explored. The eighth grade units are based on the Home Model. 

In grade nine, these students, having had the Family and Home Models as a 
background, will be ready to build a house to scale, and to become meabers of 
the community in which their home s to be located. The ninth grade materials 
are to be developed in the coming year, and will.be labeled the Community Model. 

The Resource Center provides the games, reference materials' and mechanical devices 
that permit students to explore job clusters as they relate to personal interests 
and potentials. 
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•ACTIVITIES 

v 

the program is administered one week each month from Thursday to Thursday , 
beginning in October and continuing through February . Two departments 
(e.g., industrial arts, home economics) are involved each* month, according t 
the following schedule: 

October: industrial arts,, home economics 

November: Social studies, business, social service, law 

December: Health 

January: Science, math 

■ February: Teaching fine arts, English, foreign language 

Selected students are involved-in career activities one particular week 
during these five m o nths . During this week each student has cne-half (%) 
hour study mod each day to familiarize himself /herself with his/her career 
interest by being able to: 

1. Visit our newly organized "Career Center" to browse through 
materials about his/her career interest 

2. View two films , one general film, "The World of Work," and 
one specific film on his/her specific interest 

3. Hear speakers representing the departments involved 

As a culmination of the week's activities on Thursday morning at the end of 
"Career Week," the ninth grader goes out into the community to observe an 
employer at work* 

REGISTRATION 

In September,... each ninth grader is given an envelope containing instructions 
a _l!Career Planning Guide," and cards for registration. Parents are asked to 
help their son/daughter choose his/her one strongest career interest cluster 

OBJECTIVES 

1. To help the t inth grader develop a healthy self -concept as he/she 
starts to understand his/her abilities and limitations, 

2. To provide opportunities for the ninth grader to observe employers and 
acquire knowledge as he/she learns to relate to the "world of work." 

3. To help the ninth grader develop flexibility in his/her thinking about 
the numerous opportunities in the future. 
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APPENDIX XIV 



COOPERATIVE 



EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 



THE COMMUNITY IS OUR CLASSROOM 



Cooperative Kdueation is a joint effort be- 
tween business and education to provide op- 
portunities for youth lo learn in the com- 
munity as well as in school. The coordin- 
ators of Distributive Kdueation, Office lulu- 
cation. Home Kconomics, Work-Kxperience, 
and' Trade and Industrial furnish the link 
between on-the-job training and in-school 
instruction. In this way the school provides 
an academic education while business furn- 
ishes the laboratory. 



Kdiuated people musi lahor. Uilu rwisr. idtu .i 
tiun nsclt would heeome .1 pnsiiiu- and ininlrr 
.♦hit ( \i'l. No eountrs tan sustain in iilU nc ss 
more than a small p< rei nU^<' til Us numhers. 
The firral ni.i|i»rily musi labor at soinelhinn 
produime. I ; rnm ihese premises ilic prohlem 
springs, "I low tan lahor and education he I he 
must sntislaeionly lomhined?" 

Ahijhitni Lincoln 



The businessman gets the benefit of youth, vigor, eagerness, 
and new ideas while the student receives guidance and leader- 
ship for a minimum of 15 hours a week. The student receives 
credit for his on-the-job training and classroom instruction in 
addition to a beginning wage. 

The programs are open to mature senior boys and girls, 16 
years or over, who are generally released after morning classes 
to be available to the training stations afternoons. Other sched- 
ules are also available for the student, Their general goals 
should point to an occupation in the field fn which they train. 
These goals may be studied more carefully after high school in 
advanced «ducation or on the job. The cooperative programs 
opt rate during the entire school year, 

The work experience program is a cooperative program, 
but does not fit into the pattern of the training programs out- 
lined above. The latter part of this booklet will explain the 
important differences. 

The last page outlines a program that utilizes community 
resources and provides exploration of occupational careers, 
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DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 



Cooperative Distributive Kducation is a program of 
instruction ami training to prepare stiklents for entry 
jobs in areas of marketing such as storing, transporting, 
risk-bearing, wholesaling, retailing, ami servicing. The 
.student-trainee acquires general skills ami knowledge 
.1, plicablc to all distributive occupations and especially 
to the distributive training station where he is placed. 

Certain aspects of the student's adjustment to a job are 
best learned in the distributive education classroom. Here 
he learns salesmanship, human relations, display, adver- 
tising, and other distributive skills in addition to his 
regular subjects. 

Role playing, small group discussions, projects, and other 
instruction methods give the student an opportunity, to 
apply directly his distributive skills in school. He also 
has the opportunity in school to use distributive facilities, 
such as display windows, display props, showcard writ- 
ing instruments, sales props, advertising tools, ana other 
equipment. 

Various other aspects of the student's training and ad- 
justment to a job are best acquired in a job situation. 
The training may take place in a department store, 
fashion store, hardware store, furniture store, drug or auto 
store, food market, specialty shop, wholesaler, advertiser, 
or in GMcr related businesses. 



5C 





Education is too important to 
be left solely to educators. 

Francis Kvppel 
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OFFICE 
EDUCATION 






In the Office Education classroom, the young man or woman 
student develops skills and acquires knowledge applicable to 
all office occupations. The student is also given training in 
special skills anil information required for successful employ- 
ment in the office in which he is placed. Shorthand, filing, 
office procedures, human relations, and office machinery are 
some of the units covered in the related class in school. These 
areas are coordinated with practical experiences on the job. 
The business community provides a laboratory in which the 
student practices the skills acquired in the classroom. The 
trainees also acquire additional skills and knowledge which 
can only be given in a real employment situation. Some of 
the occupations in which the student is trained are clerk-typist, 
stenographer, bookkeeper, receptionist, file-clerk, key-punch 
operator, and duplicating machine operator. These occupa- 
tions are available in many businesses in the school community. 



Kducation is a social proa 


>ss. Kducation is 


growth. Kducation is not a 


preparation for 


life; education is life itself. 






John Dcwcy 
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TRADE - INDUSTRIAL 




The Trade and Industrial Cooperative Training Program deals with skilled and semi- 
skilled areas, such as auto mechanics, drafting, woodworking, floral design, nurse's aid, 
dental assistance, welding, sheet metal, baking, electronics, printing, plumbing, carpentry, 
tailoring, and other similar occupations. 

The training stations are those that are able to provide training which is complete and 
in line with current technology. It is through the employer that the trainee will be given 
experiences Minder actual job conditions and as a productive member of the business. 
Such a contact gives the trainee many experiences which would otherwise be deferred 
until actual employment. 

The school provides related occupational instruction that is both individual and group- 
oriented. Such areas as health and safety, employer-employee relations, employee respon- 
sibilities, occupational vocabulary and literature, and personality development are stud- 
ied as a group. Individual studies of specifically-related technical information are stressed 
under the guidance of the Trade and Industrial coordinator. 

School studies and experiences coincide with the on-the-job training as the student pro- 
gresses in his development so that one supports the other. 
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B£ST COW MAIUBU 



HOME ECONOMICS 





Often in education \vc arc 
j;i\in^ kills cut (lowers when 
\\v should he teaching them 
to grow their own plants. 

John Gardner 



The Home Economics Cooperative Training Program deals with 
entry level jobs in the areas of child care, food service, personal 
services, housekeeping-related occupations, clothing and textiles 
production and services. 

The training stations that cooperate are those which are able to 
provide training that is complete and up to date. Hospitals, nurs- 
ing homes, hotels, clothing stores, food centers, and day care 
centers are some of the community resources that are involved, 
in the program. Students are given experiences which help them 
learn to be productive members of society. This opportunity in 
the field will allow them to gain specific skills in the occupation 
they select, and experience which may otherwise be postponed 
until they are on the job as a wage earner. 
In this program the school provides an opportunity for students 
Co learn related skills in tlv* classroom. In the afternoon in the 
on-the-job laboratory, students test these skills in a practical situ- 
ation. Special abilities arc taught both in groups and on an 
individual basis in school. Classroom experiences arc coordinated 
to keep pace with tlte on-the-job experience as the trainee advances. 
This emerging program offers promise and opportunity to a 
large segment of the school population. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



WORI 




Ik- drew a cirJe that shut me out 
Heretic, rebel, .a thinj^ to flout. 
Hut |c and I had the wit to win; 
We drew a circle that took him in. 

Ed win Miir^ham 
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WECEP - 



9 

ERIC 



The Work-Experience Program is for tenth, eleventh, or twelfth graders 
..whose attitude toward the traditional academic instruction requires 
special attention. These students have the ability to earn a high school 
diploma but may not have been able to graduate for a number of 
reasons: poor attitude, lack of motivation, low grades. 

\Students in the work-experience program will take prescribed courses 
in school including the work-related class. Some will immediately qual- 
ify for work and will be released during the afternoons; others will 
work on school projects designed and related to their personal and 
career needs. Work-experience students will be placed in jobs that do 
not conflict with the trainees enrolled in the four cooperative training 
programs. 

A senior high counselor will work with the work-experience coordi- 
nator to accomplish the main objective of the program: to dejign a 
program compatible to the individual student which will enable him to 
graduate from high school. 
Work Experience Career Exploration Program for ninth graders started 1973 • 
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BEST CORF AVAILABLE 



COMMUNITY 
SCHOOLS 




Schools ami the surrounding community must cooperate in the joli of 
education. Many educators now realize that the most valuable asset in 
education has ken surrounding the schools all the time, the community 
itself. Community resources offer the opportunity for education to be involved 
with real situations and real people, often in real environments. Utilizing 
these resources is one approach to making education relevant to the needs 
of high school students. It is a beginning trend that will some day help 
balance the scales for equality in education for all people and not just those 
who aspire to college. In addition, educators have talents that may Ixmefit 
the community. The connecting link of communication between school and 
community has been missing. 

This program in District 281 aims to improve relationships and bring the 
schools and the community together in a mutually beneficial partnership. 
The community affairs coordinator is the liaison to develop systems that will 
provide career exploration for students anil utilize resources of both the 
schools and community. This oll'ice provides the community adult education 
opportunities and the use'of the school's facilities as well. 

A related community service is provided through the Community Career 
Center, established u\ be of benefit to any citizen in need of career planning 
aid. 






ERLC 
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BEST COPY AIMIUBIE 
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